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ABSTRACT * - - 

In spring 1975^ a Task Force of 35 members vas 
established as an advisory committee and idea generation' group for 
the San Diego Community Colleg^e District* At each of three meetings, 
the 35 members divided into five ^ork groups led by a vocational 
coordinator discussion leader. Thrs ^description of and master plan 
for the San Ciego Community College District's Career Education and 
Retraining Division is based on ,the proceedings of these meetings. 
Chapter i gives a summary of population and business .statistics for 
the C ounty and City of San Diego, presents a description of the 



Community College Hanpover Training and Vocational Education 
,Department, summarizes campus vocational education programs, ^and 
reviews a recent needs assessment survey. Chapter II presents a 
philosophy of career education, and chapter III. presents a 
consultant's summary analysis of manpower futures in the'Onited 
States to, 1985.. Chapter IV presents go^ls and objectives for career 
education, including organization, instruction, cost-^effectiveness, 
student services, and futuristics. Chapter V deals? with the problem 
of allocating t)rograms to specifip sites, and chapter VI lists nine . 
recommendations to the Steering Committee for Management Studies and 
Educational Master Planning. (Author/HHH) 
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.FORWARD 

\ 

This report was prepared from the generation of ideas and objectives 
developed by the members of .the San Diego Community College Master Planning 
Task Force II* . « * 

This bbdy serve'd as an advisory committee and idea generation group* 
The^ did their work in three meetings starting April 15, 1975 and ending 
May 14, 1975. The Task Force of about thirty- five active members divided 
In^to five work groups at each meeting* A vocational coordinator or 
other meniber was invited t0;idlerve as a diiscussion leader* Each leader 
presented after each meeti^rig a report of the results of his or.her group 
to the Executive Secretary. Occasional planning meetings were^held with 
the group leaders and the Assistant Director of the Manpower Training and 
Vocational Education Office. - 

The Task Group member^ who participate are all* to be congratulated 
on the. range and* wealth of ideas they generated. The membersltitSr of this 
Task Force is presented on Jag^s ill and iv» ' ^ * \ 

The Executive Sebretaxy chose to cover in tliie report as much ^breadth 
and detail as tlm^ allowed. In fact, he concluded after working a number 'of 
weekends and evehings that he had exceeded his time allowiance rather 
generously* ' 

Behind the decision to cover such a broad area, with as much detail as 
possible is the bfillef that master planning is based on knowing the 
'•territory'* of whatv really ^happens in career education and what should 
happen there in the future. This Is basically a semantic problem. It is 
using words to detail and communicate this^'territory** of reality to others. 



The more specific th^ words, the more detailed and hopefully the more 
accurately/ represented the "territory." The penalty for this effort at 
preciseness is tfie unsatisfactory leng'-h pf this report. It is likely to 
overwhelm all but the most persistant readers. . A summary has been pre- 
pared. to assist those who need a fast total picture of the report. 

It Is anticipated people will use this volume or the comprehensive 
master plan that follows it a& members of many operational groups which 
will be working on their particular part of bringing the plan into being.. 
When viewed from the perspective of its operating parts, the length is . 
not too long. . The advantage tof this approach Is that each group will 
have a base with some detail upon which it can work/ an^ expand. The 
operational readers rather than the general readei^s' were assigned the 
highest priority in the design of this report. 

The reader must remember the information iu/this report- is a "first 
, out." It was rapidly and intensively prepared. This is the report's maj 



limitation. 



A few significant definitions are presehteU ;;hich, it is hoped, will 
ciarirfy the meaning of these sometimes ambiguous terras as they are used 
here.- / 



Respectfully submitted. 
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A. 



ohn A. Geddes. 
Executi ve Secretary 
Task Force II 
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SUMMARY ^ • 

This report is divided into six chapters; This Present Picture Chapter I, 

gives^a summary of^bpulation and business statistics for- the County ^ 

and City of San Diego. It then presents a description of our Commupity 

College Manpower training and Vocational E&ucatlon Department starting on* 

page 8. A description of campus vocational education programs is 

summarized irt charts beginning on page 19. Some factors significant 

^J- ' - _ . ' . 

to Career Education are reviewed in a summary of the Needs Aissessroent which 

concludes the chapjier. « . • 

Chapter II presents a Philosophy of Career Education on page 32 which is 

the value foundation upon which many of. the goals and objectives in this 

report are based. Chapter III starting on page 44 presents oui; consultant* 

t ' ' d 

summary analysis on manpower futures in^he United, States to 1985. 

^ •« . • 

Chapter •IV-'is- the vital core of/ the report. Here are presented the goals 

and objectives for Career Education. _ There are five primary Goals, 

Organization, Instruction, Cost-Effectiveness, Student Services and 

Futurist Ics. The objectives related to each goal are listed after the 

primary goal. The table of contents^ lists the various subcategories of 

objectives* ' ^ ... 

It is recommended that each objective be treated with a "change analysis'! 
and^ be tentatively pegged onto a time line for. implementation. The time 
line is divided into thiree general time periods .which'' are labeled 
Phases I, II,, and III. Pages 53 and 54 discuss, this Recommended — 
•treatment for objectives. 



Chapter V on page 116 deals with the problem of allocating programs to 

sites. :Program building blocks called Career Clusters, have been designed. 

for the Sari Diego Community Colleges, On the second try a procedure for 
^ ^ > * J* - 

classifying the complexity of courses was deyelopM and integrated into * 

''\ . ^ ' 
a Basic Site Allacatioh Guide, presented qnjpage 121, 

* • ' - . ■ * *- « • 

Chapter VI lists nixie recommendations oto the Steering Committee for'* 
Management Studies arid Educational Mastet Planning s tainting on page 124 • 
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DEFINITIONS " 



Goal is a statement of general purpose used t<5 set the'Bijrection 
and provide. broad guidance for anorga^izatiori^ an informal group 
or an individual* * ^ ^ 

Objectives are derived f^rom goals. They are the action comndtments 
through which the mission of a business or institution is to be 
Carrie^ out, and the stancfatds against which, performance Is to, b^ • 
measured., Driicker believes objectiyes should be capable of being 
converted into specific targets and assfgrimeht's which can be used 
as the basis for and motivation^ for work arid achievement.- 

Objectives must be/able to. guide management In its Concentration 
of key resources of mei\, money; and phy^cal facilities to 
accomplish the goals of the institution, JDruckerUtates, "To 
mariage a business (institution) is to balance* a variety of need^ 
and goals. And this" requires multiple objectlves.|'6 

Objectives must degenerate into work. Work is specific. It has 
clear, unambiguous, measurea|)le results, a^deadllne dnd < specific 
asslgjament of accountabllitjij. But it must also be used to flexibly 
accoraDmodate the unforeseen. ^ ' 



Perfdrmance Indicators are measures which tell managers how closely 

they have come to their objectives in doing their work. 

Career Education is a term in the process of Heing defined by our 

educational institutions.^* It is a relatively new synthesis of 

many concepts available at some point and in some place in American 
. education. V . , * * ^ 



^ 6. Drucker, Peter F>> Management, 1973 



\ 
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The^ concepts include vocational educ^tfon, vocational guidance, • . * , 
career dev^qpmcnt, the development of the whole person, and other 
elements of tfie educational, industrial ani community networks^ 
of'vhich these concepts are a part. At the post high. school level 
career education encompasses the traditional clas8ificaticy[is of 
Business Education, Trade and Industrial Education, Technical ^ 
Educatibn, Office Education, Consumer and; Hometaaking, Health 
Career's and' Agricultural Education.. ^ / 

Edwin Herr has 'studied an ^rray of definitions of Career . 

Education. He believes the meaning of the term includes g^t least ^ 

the following: • '- ' ^ r ' 

1. ' Ah effort to diminish the *§eVafatwess^ academic and* vocational 

education. » - ^ , 

2. An effort to integrate the practicality pf th^ r^al world into 
the educational disciplines offered in our collets f Am . 
kindergarten through graduate school. • ^ ^ ^ 

3. '*A proceas ojE instiring that every person exiting from the 

formal educational structure" has job jBmpl<>yability skilla of 

some type. ' . / \' • ~ 

4*. A direct response to tl^ inrportance of facilitating individual 

choice making so that occupational preparation and the acquisition 
of basic academic skills can be coordinated with developing 
individual preference. ^ - . ^ . 

5. A way of increasing the relevance or meaningfulness pf ed- 

ucatlon for greater numbers Pf student than is currently true. 
6i A' design to make education an* open system in. that (job outs, s 
drop outs, and completions) can affiliate with it, wh^n their 
'personal circiimstances or jobVrequirements make this feasible. 



7. ^ A structure .whose desired outcotnes necessitate- cooperatioa 

among all elements of education as well ^s among the school*, 
industry, and conmtinlty* . . • * • \^ 

8. Aft enterprise requiring new technologies an^l ihatjerlalB edu-. tji, 
cation (^.e., Indiylduallzed programming, simulation^) . 

9. A. form of education for all students^^ 

Item 2 developed by Herr was deleted and a^ locally generated definition 
developed. to replace it. i _ ' ; ^ \ , 

The terms Technical and. Vocatioijai Education are closely related; ^ \ 
kinds of instruction which prepare students to ^nter any one of a^ j.. 
variety of occupations in a common cluster. * 

Vocational Education is more manipulative in skill with liess related 
theory. The instruction* time is< nprmally shorter *than in technical 
education. The majority of retraining programs tend to be Vdcatidnal; 
Retraining Is a seSries pf progran^i usually vocational in nature, 
whiph prepare peoplf to enter' atlother occypatlon or become more, 
Vrofiq^Jlnt In their present one. Retraining is carried out in 
cooperation with busines^i, ..industrial or governmental enterprises '^^ v 
to. meet particular manp.ower needs.* , * * ^ 

Occupational Extension includes any progriam developed because of a . ^ 
specific^ need In industry. The programs may be nontraditional aSo 
to number o^j^hours per week and .length of course of study, The 
programs may ]be opei} entry or op€n exit and offered* in . the;. San 
IJiego Evening College or the Adult and ConJtinuing Education 
Centejrs. . * . . » • . 



10. Herr, Ed\^ L.*, Review and synthesis of foundations 
for Career\^ducaj|ion. March, 1972. p. 3 

' ' ' ' i- ■ 



r,T?APHTn DTSPIAY OF THE DIFFERENCE BEtWEEN. 



TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND RETRAINING 



Start Program 

College Cerfificate 
H and Degree Program 



Division d^etween ' «^ 
ifanuai a^id'' TecKnical 
Skills 




mmm | ^ Cooiplete * Program 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



\ VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

■ ;• TRADE, . : , 

. RETRAINING 




' Job or Additional • 

)Education» e,g* t' 
Transfer to four- . 
'year college 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PRESENT PICTURE ' 

Southern California, one of the most dynamic areas of the world between 
I960 and 1975, has come a long way from the sleeky collection of ^ * 
''Ranches" of the mid-nineteenth century. Etribracing the ten jsouthem 
most counties of California, . Southern California has a land area 
amounting to 58,685 square miles* . . 

3rhe nuniber of people living In Southern California comprises almost 
three-fifths of California's total population. One. economic yardstick 
for measuring the economic well being of a region Is the growth of 
its population. The average annual Increase* in population in Southern 
California froiu 1960 to 1969 amounts to 285,000. 

THE ^GREATER COMMUNITY OF SAN DIEGO . / 

San Diego is. the southern most county in Southern California located 

^next to the gr<Jwing' city of ^Tijuana across, the border in Mexico. ,^ 

' • • * * * 

It figures 426.7 square miles/iti si^e. The city of San Diego has a 

growing harbor complex,, rail lines to Los Angeles and broad highways 

north, east, and south to the border. It has a major airport close to 

the center of the city, two, middle sized alrpo^rts further east and two 

major naval airdromes pllis auxlll^lf^ fields. 

The naval establishment, other government operations; tourism, retirement 
living, health and business service; . financial, insurance^ and real estate 
enterprises; retail trade; transportations and shipping, aircraft and the 
space industry; electronics and related industries; and construction, 
axe the major enterprises which produce economic stability in the 
greater municipal area of the City of San. Diego. ; 



Chapter I 



The population growth of San Diego Ctounty has been rapid. In 1960 
the population figure stood at 1,033,011. By 1970, it had increased 
to l,i}57,854. Today the population is about 1,500,000. The city of 
Sari Diego is the main, focus of county population. According to the 
San Diego City Planning Department predictions of 1973, the city had 
a" total population of 697,027 people in 1970. This nuiriber had expanded 
to 755,900 by 1974.^ 'In 1980, the population Is predicted to reach 
. 857,000 and W 1990, 996,000.3 



County wide, an estimate of our future growth is l,800,OOOA5people by 
1985 and 2,54^,700 by the year 2,000. '^-^ \ 
» <. , " *^ . • * * - 

The San Diego Community College District provides a large share of the. 
educational services San Diegans nee^ in the area of Vocationai Education. 
SpOthwestem College serves Chula Vista and Grossmont College swerves the 
gre^l;er El Cajon area. In addition, many San Diegans use the S.D.C.C. -as 
a way station on the career path to a four "year college. 

The etaployment picture in San Diego County has been one of rapid ex- 
pansion until recfently^ The total -number of civilians employed in. 
1971 was 491,000. The nuniber has increased steadily. In 1974, the 
number reached 614,800. * 



Historically, the unemployment rate has beeri;hi|i;h: 

1971 - 8.8% ; 1973^^ 7.7% 

1972 - 6.8% 1974 - 8.8%'^:^ . 



7. Feldman, p. 8 Needs Assessment , 

3. Planning Department, City of San Diego 

1%. San .IJtego Cijunty Planning Data 

13. San Diego 1974 Business Survey 
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Chapter I; 



The unein{x3royment rate is now around 10%.. It Is considerably hlgh< 

13 

In the construction Industry. 
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The. employment by Industry group Is: 



Nonagrlcultural Wage* & Salary Workers ^ 

Mineral Extraction * 

Construction 

Manufacturing* 

Food and Kindred 

Apparel . . ^ 7^ 

Printing, and Publishing 

Chemicals - ' * 

Lumber, Wood and Furniture 

Stone, Clay and iGlass 

Metals : ' . . 

Machinery excluding Electrical - 

Electrical Machinery 

Aerospace , 

Shlp1)ulldlng and Repair 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing 

Transportation, Communications, Utilities 

Wholesale Trade ^ 

' RetalL Ttade , • ... < ^ 

Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 
•/Services / . , 

Governtoent > * ^ ' . 

Federal 
State & Local 
Education ^ 
Agriculture ' . 



1974 • 
460,300 
600 
27,600 
71,200 
4,100 t. 
3,900 
5,000 
_J.,000 
1,500 
1,400 
2,600 
7,700 
12,800' 
21,200 
6*100 
3,900- 
2,3,300 
15 ,'400 
84,700- 
2"4,40p 
94,300 
Ha, 800 

• 29,4^9 
52,300.\ 
"11,300 



13. San Die^o 1974 Business Survey 
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Each enterprise listed employs workers iit many different occupational 
specialtieia*^ The community colleges offer many programs which prepare 
people for occupational entry into a variety of p^ositions in these enterprises 



The current recession has slov^ed job demand in many occupations; 
-nevertheless there is demand for workers in mdny technical and voca- 
tional specialties. The* need fpr retraining unemployed workers to meet 
new job demands is strong.^ The need to bring, through occupational 
extension, job upg"rading has many characteristics of an untapped market. 
Most large enterprises in San Diego such as Government, the utilities, 
or the multi-branch banks may not realize how the community colleges 
can assist them in their own. job upgrading and, staff develdpment programs, 
The San Diego 197*4 Business Suryey Kas^beet^ i^ncluded as Appendix A. 
It has economic indicators which describe the nature of the employment 
* community for which the community colleges is training workers. ^ 



The vocationeil education effort of the community colleges is organized 
at this time, into a l)lstrict"of ficei> pf mangpwer training and vocational' 
education and various camp'us managers who administer vocational education 
programs. The District organization, is managed by.^fin Assistant Director 
of Vocational Education, who reports to the Direcftor of Instructional 
and Student. S^ervices. The Assistant. Director manages eleven Vocational 
^Education Coordinators who coordinate aporjximately 137" different 
occupational programs. ' , ' 



Chapter I . 

The functions of the District organization are to coordinate district- 
wide activities, develop programs, and maintain liason with the community 
through Advisory Coiranittees. Jhe function of th6 respective campus- 
organizations is to administrate under the authority of their, chief 
sfte administrator, the vocational education instructional program and 
participate in i^^clvisory Committee work. They ^also relate. directly to 
the community. :j - 

The City, Mesa, and Evening <:ollege.s vocational education programs are 
administered by Deans of Vocational ^Education. They use coordinators 
to help them establish new programs as subject matter consultants-, and 
as links vlth the community. , ; . 

The Adult Center principals' and the Skill Center under the San Diego 
Adult. Center principal administer vocational education programs under ^ 
the direction of the Director of Adult Education. Considerable direct 
, support is given .by the. District VocatioAal Educationo Coordinators. : 

The- Director of the Educational Cultural complex reports to the Chancellor 
of the District. He manages his own rapidly growing vocational education 
program with considerable support from the District Coordinators. * 

S.D.C.C. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ^ _ 

The Vocational Education Department of the District hias/had .a staf f 
Responsibility with tie colleges and the Adult Division since 1971. A 
limited line responsibility still exists for (1) apprenticeship program, 

(2) off-campus. clas9e?-held in locar businesses and ijidustrial plants, 

(3) the operation of special projects such as the CAL-OSHA ptoject and the 
Kellogg Foundation project, -and (A) certain special Vqcs^tional 
Educatjton Art projects .^^ 

16* Steinberg, District Memorandum ^ . 
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Tlie^cooxdinators are-*technldal specialists. They are assigned a trade 
or employment cluster and become experts in the needs of that trad^^ If 
in their area of expertise a short-term training T>rograffi-ls neededv they- — 
coordinate with the Adult Division to implement It. If an upgrading 
cdurse*" is -necessary, they ^coojrdlnate with th^ Evening College to iti5>leroent 
it. The responsibilities of each of the coordinator cross all of the 
instltul;^ional boundaries 6f^ the District ."'"^ 

The central office responsibilities for vocational education aret 
' 7^^ Provide district-wide coordination for b11 vdcatlonaTV'i^rograms . ^ 
>. Dev&lop^ a District plan for vocational educatl^)n 
c^ 'Prepare applicat^lons for funds ,an4 ^evelop special .programs 
^ under the various state and federal, acts. 

d. Keep caifipus Vocational staff informei^of^he current trends in 
business and industry and provide cotvtinuous InforroajtJjCnT^^ 
•job opportunities. , . 

e. Establish and maintain cooperative relationships with agencies 

on- the local, state, and tiational levels concerned with, and related 
to vocational education. 

f. Evaluate community needs In cooperation with lay and professional 
groups and recommend new courses, curricul urns, and revisions to 
meet their needs. 

g. Verify legal requirements and standards for aredentialling 
vocational instructors. 



16. Sternberg, District Memorandum, 
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h» Establish and provide the necessary services for all' Vocational 

Advisory Committees. ^ 
. 1» Keep site administrators Informed regarding vocational standards, 
j. Coordinate the overall\£lannlng of vocational facilities' with the 

administration staff, and advisory committees* 
k. Recommend allocation of vocational programs. to the colleges and. 

adult schools. 

1. Plan and organize manpower training and retraining through the 
San Diego Regional tmployment and Training. Consortium. 

m.. Plan and organize the program, of apprenticeship training. 

n. Plan and organize Regional Occupations Program in cooperation 
' with site administrator. 

o. Work cooperatively with the county School Districts and the Area 
XII Vocational Planning^ Committee to develop a cooperative ..^ 
procedure for^area' planning and Improved articulation* ~ 

p. Provide the necessary records and reports as required under the 
Vocational^ Education Act.^^ • 



The organizational relationships betweeh thie District Manpower Training 
and Vocational Education Department and the campus and. center organizations 
which directly manage the instructibnal programs has changed gradually 
thrpugh the years. The Management Studies Report, Study of Vocational 
Educat;ion, of "^May 6> 1975, points out present problems involved in this 
relationship. . ^ ' ^ 
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Many of the coordinators have been assl0[ied to the coordination staff 
for ten or more years^ When they first began their assignment, ;:heyjwere • 
program managers. Over the years, eVen with the changes in the District 
organization, they have been held accountable as program managers* 

♦ 

Campus "administrators of the District, however, did not accept these 
definitions of the coordinator's rolev Even though the Deans of Vocational 

* Education, several years ago, "were instructed by the Deputy Superintendent 

-* • ^ . . ^ ^ ^ 

to follow thfe lead of the vocational coordination staff insteafd of their 

t- • 

oym college presidents in. areas concerning vocational education, they did 
not accept this philosophy and they d6 Tiot accept it today* They feei 
that, as line managers they have the ultimate respbnsibility for the 
vocational, educatijjn programs under their jurisdiction. 

Department Chairmen have similar feelings. They feel that in too many < 
cases, Vocational Coordinators usurp- their authority and stand as a 
buffer between the faculty and^the community. 

The rep^^brt of May 6, 1975 points out that coordination J^s a much^more 
complex task than the direct management of the vocational .education ^ 
programs'. ^ * T * - , 

• ^ . Coordination mus^t do many of the same things which management 
does^ bat without the delegated authority. This requires 
that the"" coordinator deal .effectively cTn a broad scope, ^ 
with a -wide range of Individuals, in the area bf comm unications, 
liaison, maintenance of minimum standar^^ and providing 
educational- leadership. ' f 

The full report l5f May 6, 1975 is Included as Appendix B* 



3. A Study of Vocational Education, May 6, 1975 
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A summary of District involvement in Vocational Education is presented 
on the next pages. Technical education programs on the college campuses 
are shown as well as occupational extension education in the college' 
and adult divisions. The Special programs in Vocational Bducation, 
th^ activities in support of Vocational Education, the project 
funding and the areas of Coordinators responsibility are also . * 

summarized. 

\ 
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DISTRICT- INVOLVEMENT IN VOCATIONAL gOUCATION 
CommtUij oi San Vie^o 

— ! Technical Education ' ^ 



CampoA . 

Number of majors ' * * ^ 
Number of courses/semester 

o 

Number of 'instructors contract 
Number of instructors hourly 





Aiwa. 




4.8 


33 . 


'"3 


336 ' 


• 337 


49 


58 


6d 


* 10 . 


33 


34 


10 + 



Occupationai Extension Education"- College Division 

















Location 








KcoAny 






Number of majbrs offered . - , 


■ 41 






14 


2 ' 


11 


Number of Qourses/semester ^ 


169. 


200 


. 35 


19" . 


' 6 . 


. 21 


Nuiilyer of instructors contract 


1 


2 


0 


t) 


0 . 


' 0"" 


Humbci; of instructors hourly 


136 


150 


' 27 


23 


6 


19- 



Occupational Extension Education - Adult Division 



Location 
Number pf 
Number of' 
Number of 
Number of 



majors ^offered <i 
courses/semester - 
instructors contract 
in'structoi's hourly 



CtciiKt- 



11 


10. ■ 


9 . 


6 


5. c 


5 








< 




15' 


38 


63 


56 


73 


65 


12 


2 


5 


10 


2 


VI 


5* 


'34 


36- 


18 


* 

66 . 


.. 58 
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Special Programs in Vocational Educatiqn 



Number of locations 

Nymb^r of majors offered • 

Number of courses/semester. 

Number of instructors con- 
tract 

Number of instructor's hourly 
Enrollment 



37 
30 
92 

0 
80 

2,532 



Number of contributing high 
school's 

a. Public 

b. Private 

c. Out of district 

Number of inajp.rs offered 
Number- of instructors contract 
Number of instructors. hquWy 
Enrollment? 



20- 
4- 
2 

20 

18 

5 

211 



Number of" trades 

Number- of trainee/ 
pre- apprentice 

NunA)cr of apprentices 

a* Male ^ 
b\ Female 

Number of journeymen . 

Number of 4ns true tors 
cqntract 

Number of instructors, 
hourly - . . 



3i 
83 



1,615 

, 22 

116 



, Mcjionai OccuficLtionaZ PAo^/t^n 

/ Number of programs 

* Nunibcr of instructors 
^.IJumber of counselors , 

" Enrollment 



' 9 ' 

I 

'12 
5' . 



3^00 



.91 



-2- 

'25 
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Project Funding 



%r|c . . .528 



VE/l Part A - Disadvantaged • ±.s^$ ^^^2S,^mo . 



VEA Part B - Regular Program 663,004 



,VEA Part F - Consumer and Hoineinaking . / 36,520 



VEA Part G - Cooperative Work Experience ' « 25,'000 



VEA Part H'- Work Study . " . . / 1^>2.41 



California Real Estate Association / ^ 2,000 

CETA ' ' • ^ 1 . . 631,000 



Kellogg Foundation for Dental Auxiliary • " « " 97,000 

' Project (for three years) , . . ' 

^ Foster Parent Edubation Project . 22,000 



CdnsumcV Project ^ . . . 8,000 



Total Program Expenditures for 1973-74 ' 7,222,679 
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COORDINAIDHS-AREA& OF RESPONSIBILITy 



The following lists show the areas of curriculum responsibility which 
the Coordinators^ assigned to the District Office of Manpower Training 
and Vocational Education Services have been assigned* 



> - 
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BOB BETHEL 



* SAN DIEGO COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 

Vocational Edaadtion\ 
COORDINATORS* AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 



1.6 



Architectural Drafting 

. Auto Body. 

Auto Mechanics 

Automotive Air Conditioning 

Building Construction Technology 

Building Trades . 

Cabinet Making & Mlllwork 

Civil Engineering 

Diesel Technology 

Drafting, Mechanical, Electronics - 
Engineering " ^ 

Motorcycle Mechanic 
Small Gas Engine Repair 
^'Surveying 
Truck Driverv^ Training. ^ ' ' 

Apprenticeship ^ 



Automotive 

Carpentry 

Diesel 

Drywall 

Insulation 

Mill Cabinet 

Surveying. 



FLORENCE DOITOS 

Emergency Medical Care 

Hospital-Home Aide 

Hospital Staff Training . 

Medical Assistant 

Medical Laboratory Assistant 

Medical Record Technology 

Physical TCherapy Assistant 

Radiologic Technology 

Registered Nurse . 

Vocational Nursing 

Water & Sewage- Technology 



Apprenticeship 

Qemeht -Masons 

Machinist 

Welding 



WALTER COATS 

Aviation Jiaintenance Technology 
Aviation Occupations • 
Electronics Tech. /Broadcast Telecom, 
Landscape Construction MechT 
Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
Machine Shop 

Manufacturing 'Technology 
Nursery & Landscape Technology 
Occupational Safety & Health Technology 
Shipbuilding .\ v 

Telecommunications 

Welding' : ^ ^ ^ - 

/ 

Apprenticeship 

Bricklaying ^ / * . ^ 

jCthvair ^ * * \ . 

Floor Covering^ 

Sheet Metal ' v 

Triple "A^^South 



CARL JOHNSON 

Commercial Art 
Copier/Microfilm Tech. ' 
Cosmetology - 
Graphic Reproduction 
Micrographics 
Photography 

Sign Arts (Silk Screen) 
Technical Illustration 
Technical Etigllsh, Math, 

Apprenticeship 

Barbering 
Ixonworking 
^Lathing . 
Plastering 

High '.School Program 



Science 



> * * 

30 



ELIZABETHKEPKER" 

Accounting 

Banking & Finance 

Business Administration 

Business Mid-Management 

Business Womens' Pro f ess icnaT Growth^ 
.Escrow . - ^ * 4 

Fashion Merchandising 

Flight Attendant 
.Floral Merchandising 
.General Office 

Grocery Merchandising' 

Instructional Aide 

Insurance 

Interior Decoration & Home Furnishing 
Library Technology 
Marketing Management 
Medical Clerical \ 
Purchasing & Materials Management 
Real Estate 

Secretarial o 
Traft/sportation & Distribution Management 

Apprenticeship 

Roofing 



• POSITION TO BE PriLRD 

Air Conditioning's. Refrigeration 

Appliance & Refrigeration 

Electricity ' 

Electronics Tech. 

Electronics Assembly 

"^Lineman Installer /Cable TV 

Metrology 

Quality Control & Reliability "5 
Residential Heating & Air .Conditioning 
Steamfitting 

Apprenticeship 

^Eleetrieiey'^'''^ 7^ 

Electronics Service Technician 
^Irrigation & Lawn Sprinklerf itter 

Pipefitting 

Plumbing 

Refr^igeration 

San Diego City Civil Service 
San Diego Gas & Electric 
Sound Technician 



17 

HAL RAND 

Custodial 

Data Processing 

Food Service Occupations 
- Jtavjernmen tal..^dminis t ra t ion 

Governmental ffanagement - 

Hotel-Motel Management , 

Industrial Supervision 

Institutional Housekeeping 

Marine Electronics Instrumentation 

Marine Occupations 

Plastics Technology 

Postal Supervision . 

Recreational Lfeadership 
^School Food Service-HManagement 

Supervision • \ 

♦ 

Apprenticeship . 

Glazing 
Meat Cutting 
Naval Air Station 
Painting & Decorating 
Taping (Drywall) 

Work Experience Education^ 



FRED DEUTSGH (Miramar) 
Criminal Justice 



C. V. OILMAN ^ . ^ 

Dental , Assistant 
Dental Hygiene 

' RUTHJjORRIS 

Child Development 
Custom Dressmaking & Alterations 
Home Economics . . ^ 

Power Sewing 

DICK RQSSMAESSLER (Miramar) 
Fire Science 



3/75 
mg 
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PRESENT CLUSTER ANDv SITE ALLOCATION OF PROGRAMS - 

The following pages show the present .clustering of occupational programs. 
The programs marked F are programs planned at this time for -the future by 
the District Manpower Training and Vqcatiohal Education Department. 

The following chart shows at which present sites each program is 
located. The chart also shows the categories into which programs have 
been clustered. ^» 
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AGRTCULTURr: 




^ 1 




ft 
















Nursery ft 'landscape Technology 




V 1 

X 1 




Y 
A 
















> land scapt. Construction Tech- ^ 


J 1 








A 


— \ 














1 




1 


















BUSINESS 












— r 
— 1 










- 


• ^ 

• Accounting 


X 


X 


F 1 


A 




— [ 












Advertising 


F 


X 




V 

A 
















Banking and Finance 


F 




1 


"Y 
A 




— 1 












• ^--^ — ' : 

teller 












Y 1 
A 1 












Bi^^iness Administration " ^ 


X 


X I 


,F j 


V 

A 
















^ . ' Court Keportiag 


F 






t? 

r 
















Data Processing 


X 


1 

A~ 




Y 
A 






V 










Prograuiming 


X ' ! 






















0' Keypunch 












A 


A ^ 








— ~ 


' Machine Operator 


X 






V 

A 






"y 








■ 


Display 


X 






















^ Escrow 






F.* 








j. 










. General Office 


X 


X 


1 ^ 


! X 


A 


V ' 

A 


1 V 

1 


A 


V 






Insurance (General) 


F 


j 


1 r 


1 V 

1 
















" Insurance Adjusting 






i 1? 
1 ^ 


1 r 
















Insurance Appraisal 






F 


1 F 






1 ' 










Interior Design 


)r 






F 
















Investments 


F 






X 
















^ Marketing 


X 


X 




X 
















F»shlon M«i;c:har.4i»ing 


X 


X 




X 
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X 
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BUSIMESS (COWIINUED) 




Marketing (Continued) 



Grocery Merchai;idising 



Retail Clerk 



Purchasing 



Real Estate*' 



Resiijential Property Mgmt. 



Secretarial 



'Bilingual Secretary 



Legal Secretary 



Medical Secretary 



. Receptionist 



Insurance Secretary 



X 



X 



X 



X 



F 
X 



"X • 



X 



X 



X 



X 



E{.ECTRICAL- ELECTRONICS 



i <^ - 

•ERIC 



Electrical , Industrial 

Electri cal Wireman \ 
Electrical Linima^ 

Electro-Mpchanical fcch. , 



Cable TV Lineman/installer 



Electronics Techno logy 



Cable TV Technology 



X 



• F 



Broiodcast Telecommunication 



Computer Technology 



Strvice Technician 



Rmllo-TV' Uei)alr 



34 
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X 



X 



X 



X 



X 
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ELECTRTCM.- ELECTRONICS (COtff.) 



Marine Instrument Tgchnoloty 



Electronics Assembly 




X 



X 



ENGItJERRIlIG 



Civil Engineering 



^ Drafting: 



Architectural Drafting 



X 



Engineering Drafting 



X 



Electronic Drafting 



Marine Drafting 



Engineering technology 



Metrology 



quality Control 



SurvQying 



EtmilONMENTAL & niTIAN SERVICES 



Urban Planning Technology 



Water Treatment Technology 



Waste Water Technology 



Cosmetology 



Custodian 



Flight Attendant 



Instructional Aide 



TRLC 



Laundry &' Dry. Cleaning" 



tcRal Assistant 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 
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ENVl"ROWC:NtA ! ^ M'^^ SERVICES (COIIT J 

. Library Technology ^ 

Social Service ^Technician 
Travel Services 



" ^Recreati onal Leaders hip 

HEALTH. SERVICES 



Animal Health Technician 



Cardio-Puimonary 



DentAl Assisting, 



Dental llygic^^^ 



Dental Laboratory Technician 



Emergency Medical Technician ' 



Hemodialysis Technology 



Home Health Aide (Nurse Aide) 

Hospital Staff draining 

■ L-*^.^^y 

' Inhalation Therapy 



Medical Assistant 



Medical Laboratory Assistant 



Medical Records 



Mental Health Worker 



Nephrology TechnologV 



Nuclear Medical Technology 
' Nursing Home Administration 
Nursing (R.N.) 
Nursinc (Vocational) 



■eric 



Occupational 'nt»r<t>y " 
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HFAT.TH SERVICES (CQNT.l 



Operating Room Technology 



Vptom»trlc Assi stant • 
•Orthopedic Assistant 



Pediatric Assistant 
I>harn\acist's Assistant 
Physical Tl;erapist's Assistant 
R. N. Practitioner 
Todiatrist' s Assistant 



Psychiatric Tech, 



Radxob^iphic Technology 
Speech Therapist Assistant 



Recreation Therapy 



HOME ECONOMinf^ 9^ 'KOOD SERVICE 



Clothing Construction 
,jConsum«x Education 



Family Relations 



Foods and Nutrition 



9^ 



Home Decorating 



Home Management 



• Child Ptve lofmcnt >^ 



Ciiatom Prftssnmk^nr, {«; Alterations 



ERIC- 



,Pov«r Sowing ■ 



Fooii Strvict. ttonntemtnt. 
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iinMF T.Tn?jnMTCS & FOOD SERVICE (CQMT/)J 



■ Fast Food Servic*. Management 



Baklns 



Catering 



Hostftss-Waitrcss 



F'. 



X 



MAr?AnRMF.MT A>:D SUPERVTSHON 



Governmental Management 



Governmental Administration 



HotelrMotel Management 



Institutional Housekeeping Mgmt, 



Marketing Management • 



Mid -Management 



Purchasing*^ Materials Mgmt. 



Supervision, Industrial 



Supervision, Post^ 



Transportation & Distribution Mgrat 



Small Business Management 



PROTECTm SIOW^^ 
Criminal Justice 



Correction VJorkcr 



Immigi^a^ic)^ Officer 



Investit^tivc Assistant 



•Business Ir Industrial ^Security 
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X 
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X 
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§ Aeronautics: 



.Aviation Maintenance Tech. 

V" ' 



Air Traffic ConCrol 



Aviation Adtninistrat j.on 
EliC^it Operations 



Air Con&i'tionins- & Refrig era.t-ioa 
Build ihg Trades: 



Building Con struction Te^ 



Brick Laying 
Carpentry ^ 



I Cenient^Masonry 
jnnstruction Trades Mgmt. 



bryx^all ' 
MO o tJ o verin g 



jTHoorvCove 
/insulation. 



. Irohworking 



' Lathing 



R^<;ld entiat Kitchen Planning 
p^.rd«itial Kentins & Ai^ Copd, 
Roofing 



Sheet >teta;L 
* Plumbing — ' 




Photot^^aphy 
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TpAnP K T>mnSTRY(CCWT.) 



Technical Illustration. • 
Silk S.creen. Printing 



Equipment Repair^ 



Appli ance & Refrigeration 
Industrial Sowing Mach. Rcp 



Offscti Print innr Ro{j.. 
Copler-mcrofilro Tech 



Power Mechanics 

Auto Body & Painting 
yy Auto Mechanics'' 



■AuCo .Air Conditioning 



Auto Upholstery 
Diesel Mechanic 



i 



ERIC 



Heavy D uty Eguilp. Hech 
Motorcycle" MecH. . 
• ■ * S'tna ll Gas Engines 

Marine ^Occupat ions: 

, I' ' 

MarinQ Technoloo 
* Flcet^ Englnatring 
Mobile. Home & Roc. V ehicle Repair 
Occupational Safety 
Machlnt. Shop 

Irrigation & Lawn S^klr. Ftr. 
Plastics Technology < 



Furnltuva Upholstery 
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Chapiter I . 
needs' assessment /f^ " 

The previous sections were written to give you an idea o^ the coiranunity 
context in. which the San Diego Community Colleges exist and a general 
description of the vocational: education effort in the San DiegQ Community 

College District. In summary form the previous pages have described 

where we are. now* . 

If we. are to develop a master plan "uiilch is our ultimate goal, we heed 
to know where we are now, where we want to go, and how to get there* 

The * first prerequisite for learning where we 'want to go is a Needs 
Assessment. %e one Needs Assessment available to us at this time," 
is Report Nuuier One, Community Survey, April 21, 1975? 

The report represents the perception of a randomly selected sample of - 
community citizens.^ Other reports will follow indicating the perception 
of students,^ staff and community opinion leaders. This report may be 
used in examining the perceived needs pf the general community in regard to 

a. Community awareness of thci San Diego Commimity College System. 

b. Usage and potential usage by the cpmmunJty *of specific 
programs, community college services, and facilities. 

d. Community opinions regarding modification of existing 

educational programii and services, 
d. Community perceptions related to how well the San Diego 

Community College System is doing in meeting the educational 
^eeds of the residents of San Diego ' 

If you wish to review the findings of the Needs Assessment Report, it is 
available in the blstrict ^office of Master Planning and Management Studies. 
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Some of the inajor findings of the report ^which are of particular interest 
to the Career Education and Retraining Task Force are: 

1. Eight out of ten respondents have heard the name "S|in i)lego 
Commimity Colleges/' but 34 percent of i:he reopohdents were 
not aware that they could take courses at any of the District's 
colleges .without paying tuition (pp. 13-14). 

2. While the respondents showed a high degree of awareness regarding 
the types of education offered by community colleges as opposed 
to fotlr year colleges, 47 percent of the respondents we'ire 

^ not aware that the S.D.C.C. provide vocational education, (p. 14). 

3. Low usage is made of the District's various non-credit 
community services, (p. 19) 

4. The. top four programs. /in terms of community priori^ were 
opportunities for physically handicapped, survival sl^ills, 

training students to be wage earners, and vocational .education. 

/ 

The fifth was job placement, the seventh vocational and job 
counseling, the nlghth training students to- be* learner?* 

In all, various elements of vocational education were given 
higher priority than areas dealing with the. Arts and Sclences. 

Providing personal and psychological counseling, arid training 
students to be consumers were the only two Career Educatiqn 
related items which yere located in the lower half of the items 1 
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* 5. There appear to be no significant barriers posed by any of th^ 
opetations of the Di8<;rict which prevent residenis-^frOiT'taking 
classes, (p. 33) What^s itore, 73. percent^ of those surveyed 
indicated they felt-theTirstrict was doing a. good job in meeting 
their^-n^eds (p.24). One major exception to this fact vas that 
only 28. percent of the respondents rated admissions and ehroil- 
ment procedures as "good" or "very good" (p,15)? 



There can be no question that the needs and wants of the community focus 
in large part upon the area of" this Task Force, Our goals and objectives 
win Kave to show a way to meet Bjany of the needs expressed by the. people 
in the^community of San Diego • This challenge will require change in the- 
years ahead; it will require a reallocation o^f the resources available to 
the San Diego Community College District. A carefully conceived Master 
Plan is an optimum way to approach the .problem of change* 

Chapter I has described briefly the community of greater San DiegoT 
3oth population trends and employment trends were included, A description 
of our Coinmunity College Manpower Training and Vocational Education 
Department follov;ed. The campus vocational education programs are 
summarized which details^ the site make up of our career education efforts. 
The fconcluding topic was some of the more important findings in the Needs 
Assessment study which pointed out that Career Education is. uppermost , 
in the minds of many San Diegans. 



5; District Wide Needs Assessment Report* April, 1975 
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'k PHILOSOPHY OF CAREER EDUCATION • i 



The job of Task Force II is to take a "first cut" at the beginning 
stage of developing a master plan* Once a picture is dr^Wr) of where ye 
are now, and 'this was done in Chapter" I, we can move on to the next {.i 
area of inquiry^ where ,do we want to go? " ' 



'1 



The first step in getting the range on where we want to go is., the 
creation of a philosophy, in this case a philo^ophy^'oT career education. 
Goals and objectives will be inferred from this philosophy. 

TENTATIVE PHILOSOPHY OF CAREER EDUCATION ' • 

Viewed through the universal lense of that^body of knowledge called 
anthropology, education is the preparation of youth for the assumption 
of adult roles in a society* This concept common to all societies 
has been enriphed in recent years in the United States by adding the 
idea that education can be lifelong, and can be used to improve thei way 
people live in our society. ^ ~ \ 

The most dramatic characteristic of advanced societies, including ours, is 
the increasingly rapid rate of^ cultural (Jhange.^. This change has been 
produced in large part of scientific and technological developments in 
such areas as the knowledge explosion, transportation, communiications 
and information handlings biology, medicine, and the physical sciences, 
construction and architecture, labor saving-innovations, arid the management 
science. ' 

Rapid cultural change can produce maladjustments in society called cultural 
lag. Our "style of living" including certain values, cultural expectations 
religiouis beliefs, occupations, and institutions can be put out of 
adjustment with new technical ways of doing things. For example, today'^ 
young people leaving our schools may expect to face an average of five 
or six career changes in their working lifetime. , Many of these changes 
will be caused by technological obsolescence* 
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Some futurists believe the majority of occupations to he filled twenty 
year,s.frqin now are not yet organized.. Nevertheless, many of them will 
evolve out of current occupations and work organizations. The implication 
of this prediction is that workers in many enterprises will need periodic 
retraining. , • 

A major task, of our society is to catch up, then get ahead in the planning, 
so that when changes which affect our culture do come upon us, we will 
be better prepared to deal with the lag or "out of adjustment" process. 



Work includes far more than practicing certain skills and knowledges on 
the job. An occupation is a "style of living." The people you meet, 
the values which, surround you, the environment you live in most of your 
waking hours are dictated largely by the characteristics of your occupation 
and the enterprise in which it exists. 

In essence a person fills an occupational role when he or she enters 
an occupation. Such a role is .more complex and irreversible than the 
role an actor plays in the theatre, but both actor and worker have to 
. meet expectations other people havl about them; in turn both expect other 
people to act towards them in certain ways. Large groups of people- in our 
society place different .levels of jprestige and acceptance on different 
occupations. . ' • 

The self concept of the person, including all of what he believes he is, 
interacts with the occupational role the person enters, this interaction 
can produce satisfaction or maladjustment an;d unhappines^ in the persdn, 
depending upon how well he fits into the role. - . 
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For example, a, casting director would, never cast .a plumps slow moving/ 
slow talking woman as JoaA.of Arc. Ah employer would not hire a mechanic ., 
who was all 'tthumbs." A porker who does not enjoy persuading people might 
find some salesmen johs bdring. 

: ■ \ ■ - ■ 

Att^Ltudes and values are siaped and reinforced by the life style people 
live. They are shaped, to Reinforce and support many of the activities 
and interactions people 'liV.e- through when fulfilling a particular 
occupational role.' A minisWr in a midwestem city would,be support^ed 
by the value "love thy. neighbor." A combat infantryman going up 
"Pork Chop Hill" in the Korean War would be supported by a different 

r 1 ' X . 

value* 



Many workers in our society feel trapped of isolated in a" job or occupation 
they db not enjoy their quality of living is far below their potential for 
self-fulfillment. Career ediication offers such people the chance to find 
more fulfillment, in their work. ' . • 

SELF ACTUALIZATION ' 

There is a powerful drive in most of us to fulfill our potential,- to 
reach out and tread along those paths we dream of treading, to imagine 
ourselves in a more fulfilled state of being. Wp are driven to leaim in 
greater bredthand depth about^ those areas which interest or excite us. 



This powerful jnotivation to fulfill our potential more and more, called 
self actualization by some, is! blocked-distorted- and shriveled when we 
are not able, to meet the more basic needs all of us have; The need for 
•security, love and belonging, self esteem including confidence. ^ 
achievement, independence and competence, and self actualization, are all 
thwarted to some degree if the person is not able^ to deal effectively with 
the basic problems of living in this complex society of ours.^ 
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Thipse needs are usually dependent upon earning a living and dealing with 
the many complex tasks that are a part of our aociety • They are 
really ouy survival needs. When a person is struggling ''just to make 
it" or is. unable to make it, it is pretty hard to dream of an ideal. 

The highest priority in a philosophy of career education is "the 
student learns above all to survive, because survival is an absolute 
prerequisite to reaching that state of human fulfillment called self 
actualization." * - , 

II . ' - . .- '• 

♦ 

Community colleges have the opportunity to play a vitally constructive role 
in the unending, often frustrating effort our society must make to reduce, 
cultural lag. Community colleges also have the potential to help students 
find an occupational role which suits them. They are on the front line. . 
In many cases our community colleges do prepare students to enter a 
majority of the more populous occupations. 

The' basic question is: /"Will community colleges ^prepare students to 
deal effectively with the present and to learn enough about the future. to 
survive and flourish in it?" 

The emerging discipline of the management sciences^ will Se used" by the 
community colleges to increase its probability of achieving organizational 
and cost effectiveness in answering this question. 
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Career education, though an integral^ffart of the educational program,. 

possesses the/tap root of th6 community colleges' contribution to 

society; namely the. giving of opportunities to our citizens to survive • 

ahd*> flourish occupationally in tomorrow's world as well as in today's.* 
♦ 

Career education is a broad concept in the process of being developed. 
It synthesizes the ideas of vocational education which- include technical 
education and retraining, professional preparation, career development, 
vocational guidance, the developroejit of the whole person and o.ther strands 
of the educational, industrial and community networks of which these 
concepts are a part. . • 

0 

At the post high school level, career education encompasses the traditional 
classifications of Business Education, Trade and Industrial Education, 
Technical Education, Office 'tediication, Hbroemaking, Health Careers, and 
Agricultural Education. 

Career education embraces the concept that each individual must learn to 
function effectively in seven life roles. These can be seen as seven / 
great strands running through the schddl cOrricululb. Dale Parnell, 
Cancellor of the San Diego Community Colleges, identified ^them as, 
experiences related to the roles of citizen, consumer, 
learner, wage earner, the reviewing self, "the physical and 
mental self, and the family member. The first four 

strands comprise the primary areas of accountability for 

the schools. The latter three are shared with the home 
and other agencies and represent the secondary areas of 
accountability for education* ^ 



10. Parnell, "The Images and Bealities of Career Education," 1975 , 

50 . ". : 
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Inherent in career education is an effort to diminish the separateness 
of academic and occupational education. It also includes the idea that 
every person exiting from the formal educational structure shoubld have 
job employability skills of some type.. ^Career education is an open entry 
system for all students. ^ 

ChanceUor Dale Parnell in a recent speech expaiied further the concept of 
career education. He spoke of inaccurate image of career education in 
the minds of many educators and members of the public. 
One is the ''dumb-smart" image. ^ • 

Regardless of the research ahd despite our rhetoric about the 
uniqueness of each individual, many people still advocate ^ 

"academic" means advanced, and is for the "smart" students 
aVd that career education is for the "dumb" students. 

TheVact is, that only a fraction of the occupations in our econony 
require a collegiate bachelor's degree for entry, yet 
much ofXsecondary school curriculum is preparatory for college 
entry.' Mb^st American high schools have been geared to fill 
the needs of stu(Ients intending to enroll in. institutions of higher 
education. \ t ' 

Public education will not be serving most of our students' needs 
until educators\nd parents change unreal images in. their minds. 
Careei^education iVfor alL students - slow learners and fast 
learners - and includes all occupations, not just some of them. A 
brain surgeon has a career which requires career education; sb does 
an auto mechanic. \ 

There is another image dimension that needs changing. Willard Wurtz of 
the National Manpower In5i^titute\said recently: 



There's just one w^rld and its name is life. Until 
we realize that what we're talking about is not ^just 
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a transitional policy for kids but a continuing 

opportunity for exchaiige all through life... we're simply ^ 

perpetuating th^ nonsehse that life is divided into' 

three times :^ youth iEor education » adulthood for work-, 

and old age for 'the denial of the, opportunity for <. 

either of them.^ 

The student should understand that the search for a satisfying career is 
really Xhe process of trying to introject ones concept of oneself into 
his concept of an occupational role. The interaction between these jViews 
of oneself and role produce feelings of prefetience we perceive as "the 
degree to which we would like .to work in that occupati^.bn." 

The reliability of these feelings mSan, "are my . feelings of preference 
really going to be the same when I get Into the occupation as they are now 
as I visualize myself in that occupation?" The rellablUty depends on 
how reallsticiEilly and detailed I view myself on the;one hand, and how 

realistically and detailed I view the opcupational role on the other. 

c 

If a person holds an unre'allLstlc view of his social skills, levels of 
performance and potential to learn, and If the person has a fantasy 
view of an occupational role,, he can bring them together and easily 
perceive feelings of strong preference for that occupational role. To^the 
person those feelings are Valid. He feels' them; he knows they are there. 
The problem is that they are not reliable.* . ^ 



v.. 



4. College Board Ne,ws, "National Forum Focuses on 

Econotnlc. Crisis in Education." College Entrance Examination 
Board, New York, January 1975. • # 
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As -the person moves through occupational training and into the occupation^ 
he^leams more about the reality of that occupation, and he may learn 
more about who he really is. Upon entry the real interaction between the 
person and the role begin and his feelings of preference then may change 
more. They are now realistic ancl reliable, but ha may be bored or even 
• dislike the occupation for which ihe spent so much titae and effort in 
preparation. * Remember,. .when. he selected hia. training program he had • 
strong feelings of preference for the occupation, but they were ^unreliable. 

The challenge of career education ts to mfnimizfe this waste of effort which 
happens to so many people who go through our schools. The career 
education approach to resolving this problem is an integration of 
the counseling and- ins truetional processes. A step by step suimnary of 
this process would include the following: 

i: The person is helped. to develop a realistic picture of his assets, 
his weaknesses," Ms potentialities for growth. - . / 
Evaluations su<?h as vocational. Interest- inventories and performance 
level measures, insight from ocqupatioaaiL exploration and work 
' experience all generate reality oriented self Icnowledge. The person . 
learns how: to use this information in developing career maturity. 
The student is taught how to use career choice strategies which 
.emphasize alternate choicer, ^d how to cope. All of these activitl^es 
help the person develop a more realistic and reliable self concept^ 

. . . ■ . ■ . V 

2. The person also develops a realistic picture of how Vork is \ 
orgalnized into. occupations. He learns how many occupations are > 
used in different enterprises such as transportation, construction 
. or gqvemttiant. The person learns the general characteristics of 
different occupations. *He learns Ihiow occupatlolhs relate ^to some 
personality, factprs and to performance factors. He learns a 
.comprehensive and realistic vleW. of what is the world of \/ork. 
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3. learner is shown career exploVation principles and techniques. 

' He learns, how to start exploring iti a particular direction by usipg 
his self knowledge information. He\learfts how occupational 
analysis techniques can assist him in the development of realisc<c 
occupational role concepts. He lea^ni^^a process of clqgure toward 
one or a related cluster of occupational He explores occupational ' ' 
roles through work expe^rience. He learns effective job seeking . 
techniques, social kinds of work skills Wd attitudes whipli 
increase his desirability as an eraployee.\ 

The activities in #i;tend to produce -more reaUstic self concepts. 
The activities In #2 and //3 help the. person leavti- how to develop , 
realistic occupational role concepts and how to locate ^those ' 
occupational roles- which of fen a high prediction for" satisfactory 
* adjustment. The activity in #3 is an e3ii)loratbry%process -In which 
the person introjects his self concept it* his imaginati<wi and 
throjagh'work experience into carefully researched pcciipatlonal role 
concepts. But in addition, the very act of exploring- helps ^he 
person increase his understanding of. himself* ^ 

.4. The , person Teams how to 'develop an educational plan which can 

take hitn from where he is noW to occupational entry in the o.ccupation 
of his choice. "The jplan may involve Retraining, technical 
education, vocational education or preparation for transfer to ,a * 
four year college. Program planning brings an integration of the 
instructional program into harmony ^with the needs of the student. ' 

5. Career education uses the occupational role, both present and future 
as a focal point for curriculum and program developments Such 
curriculum and programs are organized to. incli|de knowledges, work 
skills, problem., solving and analytical skills, social skills, an4 
attitudes which a person may use in all of his related life roles, 
•but particularly^ In the role of producer on the job. 
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6. The person learns career decislon-maklng techniques and an alternate 
• cholpe strategy so that . he can bring closure and* make a reasottaUe 

career decisions The decision accounts for his mique individuality » 
* fthe process integrates j^fonnation about self knowledge* the world ^ 
of work, career exploration and educational planning in a way that 
^ ' helps the perspn.inake an optimum and reliable choice. ^ 

7. " The person is provided a college service of job placement wherever 

possible that is consistent with the p^rson^'s choice process, 

To'aummarlze> the career education approach helps the student develop a 
reliable self concept and a ^reliable occupational role concept. It teaches 
him to . explore and close toward an occupat;ion or career cluster. It^ 
helps him' develop an Instructional plan which will carry him towafd his 
career goal or along; the path of his career, choice strategy. The student 
has confidence l^e will learh in his o.ccuj^ational program the skills and 
knowledges heeded on^the job in^his community* 
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A critical requirement £ot career ^education Is the creation o£ a highly^ 
skilled Futures Analysis team which can study and predict alternate 
futures and the Impact each one will have on community college outcomes. 
The team can assist planners In Career Education to adjust their programs 
and. services to best meet, present and future manpjpwer needs. This 
function Is closely related to the career education program development 

fiinctloq performed for the roost part by District vocational "coordlnatbrs." 

\ 

^"^^^Evaiuatli^n Is the final element In a phllqsophy of career education.. All 
of the various par^s of the philosophy from application pf the management 
sciences through curriculum^ Instruction , guidance,, placement , survlvAl, 
' and adjustment o^ the educational consiuner In society, to futures 
analysis will be assessed In particular ways. The evaluations will ^how . 
the degree of effectiveness with Which the community college Is approaching 
fulfillment of Its various goals and objectives. 

■ . ' . . ■ ■ , f ■ ■ • • 

^ Assessment information will be arranged in such a/way that it can be ' 

*f . ' ' . 

used as constructive remedial feedback into the college operation which 

^ M ' , , 
. produce.-^ educational outcomes. The goals and pbject Ives to-be produced 

by our . ' force translate this philosophy of career education into an 

operational language. .a* ^ , 



llils plillosophy has given a general view of where the community colleges 
want to go in the years ahead. The picture of the future is sharpened 

when a summary of the general manpower future is added in Chapter^ III 
Further^^d^taillng of the future occurs when goals and objectives are ^ 
included. TJvts^art of the picture is presented in Chapter IV. 
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The* values expresse^ In the philosophy will be reflected In one of the 
five major goals, o\ sub goals, related to them, or In the objectives. In 
each instance the objectives are derived from the goals and sub. goals. 
When the goals, sub goals and objectives listed here have been achieved, 
we will have arrived into the future which is detailed in part by our 
>hotce. • ' . • 
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. CMAPTER III 

THE MANPOWER FUTURE' 

; u • • » 

* ' - ' " / ' . * ^ 

Dr. »Thotna8 L. Gillette, Chairman Department of Soclolx)gy, at San Diego 
State University prepared a Futures Manpower Study for this Task Force 
dated May 29, 1975. It Is a summary of the manpower future In the United 
States. It has been included verbatim in Chapter III because It does 
summarize this broad subject. The chart on the next page presents and 
overview of occupational distributions between 1975 ^nd 1985. 

As Gillette points out, the "areas of greatest growth in actual jobs 
will be in the Professional and Technical areas. Substantial growth 
will also occur in the category of Managers .and Administrators, and 
Clerical Workers. ^ * 

One point should not be overlooked as the reader speculates on the 
occupational. areas of high growth. It Is Gillette's statement, ^'Another 
phenomenon is a potential supply that is. greater than potential require- 
ments for college graduates beginning in the late 1970 's in jobs tradition-, 
ally held .by these workers." The implication is that the placement services 
of our colleges will be pressed to do a very effective job if some 
students are to find a Job after completing college. 

' . ; ' i ' 

,1 •■ 

FUTURES' MANPOWER STUDY /-^ .. c ■ 

FOR THE SAN DIEGO COMMUNITY COLLEGES < 

TASK FORCE II , ^ ' . 

• by 

° - " THOMAS GILLETTE . - 

SAN DIEGO STATE UNIVERSITY 
~ 'May 29, '1975 ' 

« 

Most long-term trends in the employment of white-collar, blue-collar, 
service,* and farm workers are predicted to continue through 1985. However,. 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE CHART I 
THE U. S. OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 



-APPROXIMATE 1975 WORK .FORCE GROUPINGS- 
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Source; Gillette, Thomas L., Special Occupational Distribution Study for Task 

Force II of the San Diego Community Colleges, San Diego State University, 
San Diego: May 29, 1975. - ' " . 
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some significant changes will occur wltKln each of these broad occupational 
classifications, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics projections 
of the -U.S. economy. (3) Technological changes wll^ continue to ^account 
for both upward and downward variations by specific occupational 
groupings. ^ The expansion of computer technology Is but one example. /Also, 
differences In Industrial growth will^boost some occupations (within 
the health field, for example) while others will experience a relatlye 
def:3;rease In rate of growth (the educational field) and stlll^dthers 
will decline (mining jobs) . Another phenomenon is a potential supply 
that is greater than potential requirements for college graduates be- 
ginning in the late 1970 's In jobs traditionally held by these workers. 

Total employment Is expected to Increase about one-jflfth between 
1975 and 1985, going from almost 86 million to over 101 million based 
on a (iount of employed persons..^ (See Table I). Expected changes for 
major occupational classifications are shown In Table II. 



GROWTri 



Professional and Technical This group will experience the greatest growth 

from approximately 12,5 million In 1975 to ^17 million by 1985. 
*» 

This is about one and one-half times the annual rate of employment 
Increase projected for all occujpatlons combined (See Table III)« 



1. Statistics on emplojrment are based on the concept used In the Current 
Population Survey In which each Individual Is counted once In his 
major occupation. 
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As is the case with all m^jox^ occupational groups, the 'annual rate ox 
©rowth is expected to be slower between 1950 and I985 (2.5?t) than from 
1975 to 1980 (3.3?^) as the slowdown in the rate of growth of the econoiiy . 
continues to be felt.. " 

Growth in demand jEor goods and services will continue to be a major 
reason underlying job. growth among highly trained workers. As the popula- 
tion\ continues to concentrate in metropolitan areas, requirements are expected 
to increase for professional and technical workers in environmental 
protec^Jion, urban renewal, and rnat^ transportation, (ibid.). 
Managers and Administrators Employment in this occupational group is • • 
projected t,^) reach 10. 5 million in I985, up from an estimated 8.3 million 
in 1975, representing a substantially higher average annual .ratev^of. 



growth than^occured during the I96O-75 period / 
. Clerical Workers Employment inf clerical jobs is expected to grow faster 

than total' emf)loyinent, rising t6 almost 20 million^ in r985 'from over 
. lU. 5, million xa 1975/ Among the major occupational groups, only professional 

workers jobs ar^- expected to^row faster* 

Sales Workers Employment is projected to rise about .8 million from 
1975 to 1985, but tke rate of increase is /lower than that expected in 

total employment. As\a result, their share *of employment is projected 

\" ' ^ ' / 

to decrease ^slightly ( Y*2^)* 

Craftsmen and Kindred<^WoWrs Employment in these highly skilled blue- 
: r 

collar occupa^tions is expec^ted -to rise 'from just ilTder 11*5 million in 
1975 to 13.0 million in I985, a slower rate of growth than in the preceding 
decade. \ 

Operatives More blue- collar workers are in this group than in any other 
group* .Employment of operatives is^projected to rise from 13*7 million 
in 1975 to over 15 million in I985, a much slower rate of increase than 

61. 
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thaU for total employment*^ ConseoLuently, the proportion^ of operatives 
relative to total employment is expected to decrease about 1^ by I98O. 
and another by 1985 ♦ . • , ^ 

Nonfarm Laborers Employment requirementis for laborers arp ejqpected ' 
to increase slowly between 1975 and I985. - Any increases in demand for 

^ laborers are expected to be offset roughly by rising outpufe'^.per worker 

\ 

resulting from, the continuing substitution of machinery for \manuai labor. 

? ' - \ 
Service Vforkers These occupations encompass a wide variety rof jobs and 

' : ■ \ y ■ 

skillSi They include such diverse jobs as FBI agent, beauty^, operator, 
and janitor. Their -eraploymeht is projected to rise from-ll.S \inillion 
in 1975 to over 13 million in I985, a somewhat slower rate* of growth than 
that projecte^for total employment. Employment of private household 
workers, however, which make up a large part of this ,major group, is 
projected to decline from I.3 million, to *1.1 million. If thes^^persons. 
are excluded from Ijhe calculations, service workers show a faster rate 
, of growth than total employment* ' ^ \ • 

Concludinf^ Note The j)rojections are based upon the most current , and 
reliable sources identified in the Reference Bibliography. None of 
these projections are able to accurately^ and specifically measure the 

impact of the inflation-recession process, the energy crisis, the meaning 

/ • ■ . . 

of Cambodia and Viet Nam, Watergate, and other idiosyncratic but 
Significant socio-political .and^socio-sconomic events. They are the^ 
best scientific guesses, however, using the •best data available. 
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TABI£ IV 



THE CHANGING U.S. OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 

V -Approximate 1975 work force groupings >nd 
Estimated I985 work force groupings* 



\ 



< 



Unskilled ;}obs ' 

Semi-skilleci jobs 

Skilled Occupations 

"Middle Manpower-'^ 
occupations 

Professional 
Occupations 



mi 

22, Vf, 
33.8?(. 



20.71 
22.03^ 
36.1^t 



Service Occupations 



\ • 



1 
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The present picture of Vocational Education In the San plego 
•Community Colleges^ a Philosophy of Career Education, and the future 
* manpower picture have laid the base fo^r the X!ext chapters ♦ . Five general 
goals drawn from the Philosophy of Career Education, related subgoals and 
objectives are presented In, Chapter IV. The .objectives have been designed 
as m^nage^ent objectives with performance Indicators and suggestions. In 
some\ca8(es, oh. how to come to grips with the prqblem. 



CHAPTER IV 0 
GOALS' AND OBJECTIVES 



The values, expressed in the philosophy in Chapter III will be reflected in one of 
five major goals, or sub-goals related to them, *or in the objectives. In 
each instance the objectives are derived from the goals and sub^-gcrals. 



Wien the goals, sub- goals and object-ive» listed hereyit?tve been achieved, 
oWe wiU have arrived into the future which is detailed in, 'part by our . * 
choice. ' A desfcription of some general,- characteristics of our distrlct-wl^e ^ 
organization y ill furth^ detail the future of our choice. . The go^ls 
and objectives for educational support services ta*^ students will be 
treated in Chapter III. . , » * ' ' 

• •• •■ ^ ' ■ 

GOALS A^ID OBJECTIVES . - . ' ; • ^ • • . • 

Two of the most iiiportant questions the master planners who take-over 
this early phase of the planning ppacess will- ask is, "When can we start 
working on bx;lnging theae objectives intp being? When can we expect these 
various objectives to be achieved?' A*^ rough estimate on how to^ answer .these 
questions is presented for the benefit of those who will continue the ^ 
master planning process. >. » - . ^ 

It is, recommended tha^t each objectivq,,^t{^±reated in^ two 'ways. All . 
objectives should be analyzed in the- light of the changes they will prgduce' ^ 
and the treatment needed to deal with the . changes All objectives should. 

also be analyzed as to when the District can expect them to be achieved* 

* ' «■ « 

The change analysis may be executed by identifying for each objective 
four kinds of changes or treatments. . 

1. Procedural changes - the time period to complete these changes • 
tends- to be short. 

2. ; Research and study including respurce implications - the 

' . time period to. treat the objectives in this way may be short 
or long. 
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3. Facility and hardware - the time period to complete ^hese ^ • 
I changes is long. ^ . 

4. Reorganization of the organizational structure and/or manage- 
ment process - the time period tends to be short or medium. 

During the study phase, a cost effectiveness analysis of each objective can be 
made. At this time alternate objectives with reduced resource requirements ca 
be developed, if practicable. These alternates can then be compared tc the 
original objectives and a decision to accept the most beneficial objective 

made. 

.The second treatment, when, objectives can be expected td be achieved, mAy 
be divided into three phases. 

Phase I - Complete objectives within one year 
^ * Phase II - Complete objectives within three years 
Phase III - Complete objectives within ten years. 
It is assumed all objectives will be analyzed at about the same starting 
time. " • . 

.A preliminary analysis of this second treatment has been made for the^ ' 
following d'bjectives. Each one will be assigned a Phase I, II or III 
label. Again, it/Should be remembered this* treatment is a 'first cut"; 
it is for the benefit of planners who will use this report as a preliminary 
planning instrument. ^ ^ . * 

^ there are five primary goals An original draft of these goals was madfe 
for the first task fotce meeting. They were revised May 19, 1975. 



The objectives will be listed under the major goals to which they are 
related. 
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THi; PRIMARY GOALS Ol* THIC TASK FORCE 

I. The San Diego Community College will develop an organizational 
system whi'ch maximizes the delivery of occupational education 
services to meet the needs. of the community within the limitation^ 
of available resources^ 

II. The San Diego Community Colleges, in harmony with other coimty 
educ^tibrial institutions, will seek out the most effective way^s, 
consistent with the needs of the community, to provide career/ 
education services to the cominunity. The major needs of today's 
community are qualified manpower and economic self sufficiency 
on the part of its members. 

III. The organizational System of the San Diego Commmlty Colleges will 
operate in ways wtilch maximize occupational education program and 
cost effectiveness. 



IV. The San Diego Community College .District will provide educational 
* support services for students and prospective students in ways 
which will help them make appropriate educational and tjetraining 
choices in order to meet their own particular needs. ^ 



V. The San Diego Community Colleges will. develop and use /a Futuristics 
feam to study, predict, and distribute information about alternate 
futures, and to act as. a service agent to organizational elements ^ 
in the District, 
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GOAL I 



THE ORGANIZATION OF CAREER EDUCATION 
A philosophy so fundamental and all encompassing as Career Education 

' * » ' 

requires consideration from an organizational point of view. The fundamental 
question is, "How can the building blocks of. organizational structure be 
joined -in a way which optimizes the outcomes of career education?" 

If career education prepares people on the one hand to enter semi-skilled 

and skilled occupations, and on the" other to enter highly complex professions 

such as brain surgeon or divil engineer, it implies a tmity of educational 

services. This unity can be expressed in the community colleges, by applying 

, " fi - 

a, philosophy of career education to the Arts and Science instructional area 

" . • '* 

'and counseling area as well as the Vocational JIducation area. 

Community advisory committees, career-guidance, and preparing students^ to 
enter successfully occupational roles applies as much to Arts and Science 
majors as to Vocational "Education majors. Career guidance should become 
the . fundamental mission of the counseling organizations* In one case the 
student leaves college and enters an occupation straight from/our community ^ 
colleges, 'In the other, there is an intervening period of time for further 
preparat'ion, usually/ at the ^f our year college or professional s-^hool, or both 
/before job entry, . . * • ' ^ * 

If we need a unity of educational service, th^ most effective way to produce 

.that service is to. deisigh an organizational structure which maximizes 

the opportunities to unify, " * . ^ 

There are two key management positions, which have the f)otential to maximize 
the quality of career education services, v At the* District^ level, the positipn 
is the Assistant Chancellor for Instructional/ and Student Service, ' *At 
the campus it Is the Vice President of the college* . 

"^The Assistant Chancellor can coordinate at the District level to unify 
Manpower and Vocational Education Services, Student Services, and other 
instructional services including Arts and ScieHces. He can administrate 
so that aijl three /divisions of District service are goingoin the same Hirectlofi, 



^ working to achieve integrated management objectives 

^ERIC ' ^ 71 
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At the college, level, it is the position of Vice President which can be 
assigned the integrative powers to insure that the areas of Vocational 
Education, Arts and Sciences or Instruction, and Student Services, particularly 
counseling, are all going in the same direction* He is the only person 
under the present functional organization who can be assigned the time and 
the authority to achieve the integrated management objectives of career 
education* On^small campuses, the Director or President would assume 
♦ this role* On a larger campus he does not have adequate time to devote'^'tb » ^ 
this activity* .... - 

At the District leyel, increased resources would be needed to support expanded 
career center and student service on campus before or about the time of 
registration* Expanded^ support would also be required of Futuristics • 
getvicesi^ .grants and "^funSing" service s , and learning center servipes* At 
the campus level, the Deans of Vocational Education, Student Services, and 
,Arts and Sciences or Instruction would come under the administrative 
direction of the Vice President* - . ' . • 



The yice President on* campus would also be the logical manager to produce 
a high quality of curriculum development ' and Instruction. The Assistant 
Chancellor would b. responsible for unifying these activities between campuses. 
The San. Diego City Schools are well into the implementation of their Career ^ 
Education effort*' It is in part a curripulum developjnent effort* Appendix 
D describes their philosophy of Career , Education and a proposed, functional 
organizational chart* . - . * 

The following management objectives attempt to translate^many of the needs 
of the District into art operational s^tructurfe- with which the colleges and 
District staff can come to grips. ' ' 
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GOAL 

The San Diego Community ^Colleges will develop an organizational system 
which maximizes the^ delivery^ of occupationar' education services to meet 
the needs of the community within the 1-itnitations of available 
resources • . \ 

1. . O BJECTIVE * ' " . . « 

Establish an organization* which i^roduces a delivery system of 
college services to the student when the person needs a 
particular service. \ 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - A planning group will determine the various 
organizational outputs different parts of the delivery system 
organization produce. These* will be- the criteria of performance. 
The degree of -variance between these criteria and the actual outputs 
of the units will be the performance indicitars. 

^ 

SUGGESTIONS ; * 

There are at least three major purposes, of the organizatio,n. 

a. It must be cost effective and ptogram' effective. 

b. • The organization will "pick up" thr^community member when he 
becomes interested in admissions and support him through 
the registration and. edxicationai process to job placement 
after program completion; ^ - — 

c. The .organizat-ion* wiii\ prepare those^ students so conmdtted for 
a smoothly planned transfer to a four year college. 

d. A major characteristic of the organization is that it will 
integrate into unified operating outputs or results information 
and services which have "homes" or proprietary activities 
in the areas of instruction and sti;dent services* 



Chapter IV ■ / 

(Both of these activity areas come within ?♦ F» Drucker*s 
contribution analysis category of result pr oducing activities ♦ 
piige 5320 . ' 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE 11 - 

2. OBJECTIVE 

Determine the "Key Activities" in ' the^ocational education area and . 
in .the educational support area. (Definition of Key activities: the load 
bearing parts of the organizational structure. P. F. Drucker, 
page 530.) 

♦ 

P ERFORMANCE INDICATOR - A management analysis group will" 

■ o 

determine the Key Activities. Campus and center administrators 
and management consultants will verify the validity of the Key 
Activities. 

OBJECT IVE; TREATMENT, r PHASE I ' * 

— ' — : — ^7"^ • 

3. OBJECTIVE ^ 

Conduct an analysis of symptoms of malorganization in the vocational 
education and student services area on a recurring basis. (P.P.- ^ 
Drucker, page 546) 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR 

A management analysis group will determine the symptoms of mal- 
organization through analysis. Campus and center administrators 
' ., .and management consultants will verify the validlty„of the symptoms. 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE I " - . . 

.4. O BJECTIVE . ■ 

' ~" i >■ ■> 

'Develop the requirements for, and the implementation strategy of « 

a innovations management effort. (P;F. Drucker, Page 786). 
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PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - A management analysis group will deteniilno 
the requirements and strategy of^ a- management innovations effort* 
Campus and cent^ administrators and manageme't^t consultants will 
verify the validity of the ..requirements and implementation criteria • 
OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE. I ^ . - 



5. OBJECTIVE ' , . 

Develop criteria for the~site selecjtiion of occupational education 
programs. * ' 

PERFORMANCE INDICATORS - A management analysis team will determine 
the criteria* District, cainpu9> and center administrators and 
'management consultants will verify the* validity of the criteria 
for site selection* 

SUGGESTIONS 



a* Develop career' clusters for occupational programs as a planning 

tool for site selection, 
b. Identify leyels of instructional compldkity. 
c* Allocate programs to.slte^s on the basis of instructional 

complexity. ' • • 

1. Programs with the highest level of instructional * 
complexity will be located on the college campuses. 

These programs will require greater quantitatiA^e and 
verbal academic skills^ More theory courses will be 
taught. 

2. Programs with hands on skills and moderate instructional* 
complexity may be. taught in the Skill Center, ECC, and 
Adult Centers. Modest quantitative and verbal skills are 

^ required of students if they ^re to be successful. The ECC 
may prepare -studei[its in the first year of their college 
programs . 
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3. Job upgrading programs will be located In the community* 
eThe level of complexity will vary with the skills and 

, ^ knowledges. being taught. 

4. " Retraining programs tend to require moderate academic. 

skills and will be located in the Skill Centers, Adult 
' Centers and E. CO. 

This objective will be treated in full -detail later In the 
report. • - ' 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE J 

6/ OBJECTIVE ' 

Develop a unitary instructional - curriculum development organizational 
Structure. 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - A management analysis group will ^determine 
the organizational structure. District, campus,, and center 
administrators, including all chief site administrators and faculty 
will validate the organizational structure. 

\^ OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE I 
7. OBJECTIVE 

Develop a futuristics organization with elements at both district 
and site levels. 

' ' PERFORMANCE^ INDICATOR - A management analysis group will determine 
the organizational structure in cooperation with faculty and 
administrators. District, campus, and center administrators, and 
faculty will validate the organizational structure. ' 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE II 

o 

,8. OBJECTIVE " , r 

House student support services in facility layouts and locations 
that are compatible with District philosophy and resources. * 



7G 



. , Chapter IV • ^ . ' 

^ , PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - Facility plans will be validated by site 

administrators, faculty, classified, and students, and by 
* , ' consultants* ' ^ , 

H OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE II • . 
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COMMUNICATIONS. ; ' ~ 

t 

SUB-.GOAL 

It is necessary to establish an effective coranunl cation system, both _ 
internal and external, supported by adequate resource allocation. 

Si objective - 

Develop ,a management coiranunlcatlons system which signals managers 
at all levels from whbm/they receive and to whom they^send. 

^ PERFORMANCE .INDICATOR - A ^management communications analysis group 
will design a communications system. District, campus, and center 
administrators, faculty, classified, students and consultants will 
validate the system., , . ^ 

SUGGESTION ^ . 

a. The communications system will use flow chart schematics to 

* 

build communication networks for each administrative position 

b. The system will Include a feedback Indicator so that each_ ^ 
administrator knows hpw effectively he is communi'cating. 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE II 

10. ° OBJECTIVE - . . ■ 

Establish a continuing staff and public understanding program' 
on "what really is career education." ^ 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR -"A "District Planning Group including the 
Communications Services will develop a plan to achieve this objec 
The plan will be validated by the Chancellor^ and his delegates, 
(recommend students, faculty, administrators - ^instructional and 
^ student services, and members of^ community) 

The comparison between the actual results of the program and the 
-plan will sign^V the degree of performance. 
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SUGGESTION , . , 

a. Allocate adequate budget for an effective publicity program. 

b. Publicity will be. glVen to the occupational pragratniS/ on college 
c campuses, adult centers, high schools,* and In. the cotnmunlty* 

Publicity for programs wlli- Include job placement probability and 
the qualification^' for entry into the^, program* 

" OBJEC TIVE TREATMENT PHASE 3 : ' ' ^ 

ARTICULATION . , " 

II, OBJECTIVE . . ' 

Maintain a close, continuous working relationship betveen the 
comrauntty and both student and instructional services to pfomote 
prompt recognition and response to changing occupational 
education needs* 

V 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR t A raanagetnent analysis team in cooperation 
with student services and 'instructional administrators will develop 
a donm..unity articulation plan, for the changing occupational education 
needs. The plan will list required results and outcomeig of this 
articulation effort by District units. The pla.n will be validated 
by the Chancellor and his delegates » The degree to which the 
respective 'units, achieve results will be the petfortnartce." indicator , 

♦ 

SUGGESTIONS 

a. Maintain continuing cohtact with state , and area planning 
organizations • * • ^ * ^ 

1. Employment Development Department 

2. -All major businesses and industries. ' ^ 
3« Industrial Council 

O BJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE. I . ' , ^ 
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l^i OBJECTIVE * 

* s» Involve counselors, career center staff and students in career 
^ guidance and articulation tasks in locaf high schools and community 
outreach efforts. 

PERFORMANCE INDI CATOR - A student services planning team involving 

r X " 

.".site and District administrators, counselors, and students will 
develop a plarv for this kind, of , articulation with criteria for ^ 
achieving the objective. The degree to which th§ involved faculty 
and staff meet the criteria is an indication of their* performance. 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE I 

• ■ • ■ ' ^ d 

13. OBJECTIVE 

Develop and implement ,an outreach plan yhich will .encourage * 
minority, disabled, rehabilitation .clients, and economically > 
. disadvantaged students to Enroll in occupational, education programs 

PERFOR^CE INDICATOR - A vocational education - student services 
'planning team will develop a plan and Implementing strategy for. 
this kind of ^art lobulation. .The Chancellor and his (Relegates 
will valldate^.the ^plan.^ ^ * ' , 

\ , ' ~^"v'-' 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE II 



'1 



\ 
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SUB- GOAL . . ;/ 

Personnel who staff the Career Education effort shall be selected and trained 
thrpugh staff development to provide .the highest level .of competencies 
required to meet the objectives of their respective organizational'|Structures« 
A systeiTii^of accpuntability built around realistic performance standards 
and evaluation criteria will be effectively administered. 

Select highly qualified job and industry experienced people for ^ 
occupational instruction positions. 



PERFORMANCE.. INDICATOR - Perscjpnel "search and selection criteria 
will be prepariad by a personnel-vocational education planning grov^p.. 
There are two performance indicators ^elatei to these critetia: ^ 
.a. p.The actual selection of personnel matches to the maximum* degree 
[ • possible the selection criteria, » 
b. The personnel selected perform as expected. 



. SUGGESTIONS ^ / " ^ 

. f ■ ■ 

a. The great4st selection^. weight will be given for qualification in 
> ' th^ subjebt matter and teaching proficiency: ' ^ 
" ^ b. Cafididates for occupational p.rograms from the local cqirauunity 
^ V will^be-^^given Tight additional ^weight becafuse they know the 

area. ^ • t . 

OBJECTLVE INDICATOR: PHASE II , ^ 

15. ' OBJECTIVE , . ^/ . "\ • 

__Select highly qualified instructors, ^curriculum consultants, and I 

industr^'^^Jbusdness resource people for curriculum development. • 

' PERFORMANCE INDICATORS - a. the 'degree to which the actual* selection 
— - - ^ ^ - ^ 

64 personnel matcljes to the maximum degree possible the selection 
criteria, b. .th^ degree to which the personnel .selected perform as ir 

expected. ' ^. ^ * * 81 * * 
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ORJECTTVE INDICATOR: ' PHASE, II 



U. OBJECTIVE 



17. 



Select supervisory and administrat'ive personnel for occupational 
education on the basis of criteria, which include expertise in the 
specialty field and expertise in management, % ' . ' 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - Personnel ^earch and selection cri^teria will be 
prepared by top management. The performance indicators are: 

a. The degree to which the actual selection of personnel matches 

to thetmaximum the selection criteria. . ^ . . * 

b. . The degreexto Which the personnel selected perfora as expected. 

SUGGESTIONS . ' 

Minimize the element of "convenience" .in assignment . of administrative 
personnel.- Maximize the element of qualifications and growth 
potential for .the position and -higher positions. Promote from within 
if practicable. . \ 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT , PHA^E I ^ ' / 

OBJECTIVE ♦ 
Representatives from the community who are .occupational specialists 
shall lie selected to serve on the personnel^ selection committees 
of faculty being selected in the same specialty ; 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - Develop selection^ criteria for occupational 
specialists to serve on personnel committees. The perfotmance 
Indicators are: • ' 

a, the degree to which the actual selection of personnel matches 

to the maximum the selection criteria. * . , * 

b. ' the degree to which the personnel selected perform as expected, 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT PHASE II . ' ' 
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18-, 41 OBJECTIVE . 

All faculty arid st/dent services staff positions will be nationally 
'solicited. 

PEREQRMAN€E^lN|2aCAT0R - Develop criteria for .achievement of a nationalj 
Search plan, mie extent^.to which the personnel staff follows this 



search plan -W^ill be^ the performance indicTator* 
OBJECTiivE ./TREATMENt PHASE I 



r 
1 



;9. oBiiEtTiy/t. \ 

Position descriptions will describe the objectives- "to be achieved 
in that position and performance indicators related to each objective. 
' ' The objecti^ves will be reviewed and updated regularly. 




PERFORMANCE INDICATOR-. Develop t:riteria for an effective position 



description. Develop a review time schedule. The degr^ to which 
1^ posit^n descriptions meet their criteria, and the timeliness 
kth whl-ch-staf f- r€tview^and™update their .position descriptions conpared 



'Tto the time schedule are the performance Indicators. 



// 



SU GGESTION^ \ ' 

a. A comrauuication -hetwork will be a part of each position description 

showlngjWl: .\t^ in format ion > from whom and to whom. ^ 
bu Corrective feedback from the periodic reviews of position descriptions 
*will go into the\managemeht' information^ system. 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT PHA^ 11 ^ 

. NL ;;• 



'20. ' OBJECTIVE 



Select highly qualified staff for the various student services 
positions. (Career center coo^rdinators, counselors, Deans, of Students% * 
Registration managers, work expejrifance coordinators, and placement 



, officers). 
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the maximum degree 



performance' indicator - .Student Services admihidtrators and staff 
will, develop selectiprt criteria tbv the various, tjositioris in this 
area. There are two pexfofmance indicators: 
a* The actual selection of personnel matches to, 

possible the selection criteria, 
b. The' personnel selected perform as expje^ctied. 

' SUGGESTIONS ' , j ^ ^ 

a. . The greatest weight will be, assigned 'to qualifications in the 
J specialty and ^potential growth in" the position. 

b. <sHeavy x^eight will be assigned to the potentiaf development 

of the individual in the career ladder. / c 

' i 

c. Candidates will give evidence of seeking formal training for 
changing toles. • ^ i . ^ 



I OBJECTIVE ^ TREATMENT- PHASE I 

' ( * 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT " . ' •' 

SUB= GOAL • , • . ' • • ■ 

Stafif development will give faculty and staff the opportunities to increase 
their effectiveness in their own positions and to prepate themselves for 
greater responsibility along their particular cai^eer ladder, 

21. OBJECTIVES . - , , * . . , 

Occupational program faculty will obtain appropriate work ? 
experience at regular intervals in order to. maintain technd-cal 
proficiency in their instructional area. • " ^ 

• J ' ^ 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - A vocational education planning committee with 
technical specialty community representation will determine the time 
sequence between work periods for faculty and the nature of that work 
experience, 

o ' The performance indicator will, be the degree, to which faculty can 
conform to this set of staff development criteria. 

SUGGESTION , ^ 

Instructors will, be assigned a**work period of *about 90 days. 

Instructors will receive their regular pay when on a work experience . 
assignment. . 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT r PHASE II ' t 



22. OB'JECTIVE 



Provide funds for faculty travel to attend seminars and conferences. 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - to be developed by a planning group comprised 
the senior instructional administrator on campus and ^ at the District. 

OETECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE I 
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23'. OBJECTIVE 



Conduct seminars which teach faculty to use the most effective instructidh'al 
principles, technologies, and^ curriculum design principles. 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR ^ 'Performance criteria will be developed^ for each 
seminar which require faculty to use effectively the^ principles they 
\earn.^The length and scope .of the seminars will be adjusted to the 
effort; required to ' teach , terminal perf6rmance% 

• ■ 

Th§«performance indicator is the degree to which, each faculty trainee 
is .able to approach the level of performance required in the seminar 
outcomes ♦ \ * * 



OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE I " , ' . 

'' ^ / ' . - 

2A. OBJECTIVE ' - ^ * ' 

Conduct ^emimirs which teafch student 'services c9unselors and staff 
the most effective principles, techniques and operations related td^ 
theit- respective specialties. v ' / 



PERFORMANCE INDICATOj^ - the* performance indicator is the degree 
to which ea.ch faculty trainee is able Co approach the level of performance 
required in the seminar outcomes.. * * j» ' . * * 



SUGGESTION 

Seminars fox, counselors will include: 

a. Career guidance practices. . - . 

b. Test theory, administration, and interpretation, 
•c. Occupational information. 

d. Career choice theory • 

e. Career development theory. 



ERIC 



OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - .PHASE -I 
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.25. OBJECTIVE ' » ' . . • • • , ^ 

Develop/and impLement a plan to help occupational instructors upgrade 
themselves in thei^r acadefnie education when needed. 

FERFORMMCE INDICATOR - The degree to which actual practice/Will 
approximate the procedures developed in the plan. , _ *t ^- 

OBJEC TIVE TREATMENT, - P.HA^E I ' , ' - ^ 

• ■ — : — ' 

26. ' OBJECTIVE , . ' , 

Promote employees' from within 'the, San Diego Community College District 

whenever praqticable. • * " , ^> 

• PERFORiMANCE INDICATOR - Top management will develop a plan* for 

promotion from within, 'the performance indicator is the degree to 
J which the« promotion pattern within the district conforms tQ the 
' promotion plan* * ' \ • . 

.OBJECTIVE - . " ' \ . » . ^ - 

27. Produce greater social integration in' the district by reducing the . 
^ ^so^^iial and value distance between dis-trict personnel,- faculty, and ' 

• classified staff. Help all dxstriGt personnel , understand the viewpoint 
of other groups as a way to assist productive change. ' ^ 

TERFORMANCE INDICATOR - Top management will create a task foi^ce to 
develop a plan with ^objectives to be achieved. The degree to* which , 
the objecti 'es in the plan^e achieved once the procesi of reducing 
distance ip in- ope-jratiori. will be an indicatpr of per^otrraance. 



jOBJECTIVE TREATMENT.- PftASE II 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR EVALUATION 'SERVICES 



Evaluation, when viewed in'an operational context, is one of those ^activities 
which most administrators endorse heartily, then never get around to doing. 
Faculty* do evaluate, but usually on a very shaLXpw basis. Counselors 
rarely use correctly, if at all, the evaluation instruments available to 
them. ^ I 

Critics of education in the community and within the family of. education 
rail aJ^:^educators about weakness in this areai It has made gcfod copy in 
thepress, in educational journals and in graduate schbols of education. 
But everybody ignores the main reasoA for this weakness. It should' 1)e very 
apparent. In the. priority of tasks with which administrators, teachers, 
and. cminselor struggle each working day, evaluation is- so far down- the 
list that it rarely gets picked up* and if it does;|ipt enough time is 
indebted usually to do the job properly. 



. \^-at people must real^e is that good evaluation takes careful planning, • 
purposeful preparation and-\execution which all take considerable time 
and* careful — often time consuming interpretation of results. 

* f 
fills is where an evaluation service organization "comes in." It ^should 
be a comprehensively organized service o^ith its "head' in the district 
structure and its arms into every campus and major district unit. 

The purpise of the evaluation service is- to help users solve in effective ' ^ 
. ways their evaluation needs. , Rather than. expecting a busy teacher, administrator 
or counselor to work out a qdmplex evaluation problem, th§ line staff 
should ask the specialist for assistance. The evaluation service should 
inclxide the* following functions: 

1. develop evaluation 'designs fpr line, staff. © ^ . 

2 Teach line' staff how to evaluate more effectively liacludihg the ^ * ^ 

"intjerpretation ,-^f' data. • ^ e , 

3. Rrovide ;the. latest infurmation in the area o*f 'Gvaluati(in to staff, 
• 4. ^ive line staff logistics sjapport in conducting evaluations to the. ^ 
optimum extent vhich is basically a cost effectiveness question. . 
5. Develop and maintain a communications netWork which transmits ^.and receives 
messages related to evaluation between all designated stations, 

• . • 88 
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One major function of the^ network is to help managers Nmake decisions 
by- insuring they repeive adequate evaluation information.^. 



The "head" of the evaluation service should be located in the Planning and 
Evaluation Division of the District office. The "head" can spec?.kize 
in developing and main tainihg a high quality of service. 



The- "legs" of .the organisation should specialize in serving customers 
specialist/s should be located" on each campus who' can assist and perform 
services for the many, line staff who need it." The campus evaluation 
personnel should be assiigned to the support s^aff of th« Vice President. 
This is essentia-l so that,the> may serve any area without proRrietary 
interference from* the area in which .tl^ey are'hQused. |Kese specialists 
should' also become proficient in evaluating program and cost effectiveness. 

•me campus evaluation staff will take their operating' instructions from^ 
the Vice. President, though they will ^ve a prbfe'^sional responsibility 
to cooperate closely with the District Evaluation group -and' follow District 
Evaluation policy/ The quality of the service' will be emphasized in . 
• District policy. - 

Any di-rect technical in^.truotions and rei^uirements for evaluation will be 
'transmitted by District 'Policy or by instructions from the Chancellor to 
- the Presiclint of the campus. An 'additional resource alloca'tiion is required 

to operate. this organization;;'. Resources may be reallocated from reducing 
' instructional. costs while improving program effectiveness. 

The following objectives give direction and a body of work to an 
evaluation organization. 
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EVALUATION ' . ' »; » 

SUB- GOAL 

' ' ^ ^ * 

Support the various organizational units of the District to evaluate themselves. 
Evaluation information wilt-show the -degree of effectiveness with which the 
District is ap>«ioadiing' fulfillment of its variou^ goals and objectives. This 
information will be arranged in such a way that it can be used as conscructlve 
remedial feedback intd the various operations' which together product 
educational outcomes. 

'■ 28. . OBJECTIVE 

Develop an Evaluation Services organization. 

' PERFORMANCE INDICATOR ^ The top administrators and their delegates will 
develop an organizational structure and implementation strategy for ^ 
evaluation services. Performance indicators need to be developed for 
the objectives established for the Evaluation Services Organizations.. 

SUGGEStldwS 

.Design evaluation strategies and^instruments for each organizational 
function in the- college and inSthe .district in cooperation with the 
respective faculty and managers. The design will include; who will 
\^ evaluate, how will the evaluation be conducted, what will the 

\, evaluation output consist of, how will the output be usedi Limitations 
" ' of the evaluation information will be stated. ^ 



OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE II ^ , ' 

29. Develop and implement a^ plan for evaluating the effectiveness qf ^ 
" instruction* , - • " ^ 

PERFORMANCE It^DICATOR - Compare the actual results of evaluation of 
"instruction with t^e evaluation ^criteria in<> the plan. 
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SUGGESTIONS . . , ^ . 

Instruction may be evaluated by:- 

a. Evaluation reports from advisory committees, 

b. Reports from employers. 

c. \Self reports from former students on the job. ^ 

d. Performance and achievement tests at time student completes 
his curriculum and leaves college, 

e. ^ Job analysis by District specialist of student^s job performance 

after he graduates and is placed on a job at intervals of 6 months, 
2 ^ears, 5 years after program completion. 

Computer mailers. ~ ^- 

g. State and national standardized performance exam:^nations, 

h. Evaluation of programs and courses agaiiist state and national profiles. 



{ 



30. OBJECTIVE 

Develop and implement a plan for evaluating the ejcf ectiveness of 
management. 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - Compare the actual results of evaluation of 

^ ^ ^ 

management with the evaluation criteria in the plan. ^ 
♦ 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE II 

31. The evaluation organization will assist and verify the position of 
organizational units in approaching their respective goals and 
objectives. ^ 

PERFOFft^ANCE INDICATOR « ^Develop a plan for assisting organization units. 
Compare the assisting work *^ done by the evaluation staff with the 
criteria established in th^e plan. • * 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE II * , 
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32* Design and conduct needs assessment for various elements and for 
various purposes within the district. ^ ~ . * 

«»^» 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - Compare the actual needs assessment results 
with the criteria established for effective needs assessment. 

- OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE I (IN, PROGRESS) 

33,. OBJECTIVE . > , 

■Experts or consultants should be<.bj:ought in periodically to help 

in evaluation and constructive feedback strategies. ' --^^ 

PERFORMANCE. INDICATOR - The degree* to which the consultant can improve 
the evaluation process or validate its high level of effectiveness. 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT ^ PHASE I 

34. OBJECTIVE . ' , ' ' ' ' \ 

Develop and implement an information distribution plan and/or communication 
network for each element of evaluation. 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - Compare the actual evaluation information 

" V 

distribution with criteria developed by the plan for communication. 
OBJECTIVE TREATMENl' - PHASE I I 

35., OBJECTIVE , ' ■ * " , 

Evaluate the effectiveness of advisory committees. 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - Compare, the actual work of evaluating advisory 

committees for effectiveness with the criteria developed for evaluating 

f 

them; The indicator is the degree of congruence. 



^ O ' OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE I 
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, i - . GOAL II ■ ' .J- 

. INSTRUCTION , ' ' " 

* • «» 

GOAL ;^ The San Diego Community Colleges, in harmony with ot^e/ count-y 
educational institutions, will seek out th^ most effective ways consistent 
with the needs of the community to provide career education~service8 to 
the community?, the major needs of todays community are qualified 
manpower and economic self sufficiency on the part of its members. 

SUB-GQAI^ - The conimunity colleges will teach individuals the skills* 
and knowledges essential to self fulfillment and survival in our complex 
society. Career education is for those people who wish to upgrade 
themselves in an occupation, prepare to ^enter a^ new technical, trade, 
^e.rvice or business occupation or transfer to a more advanced career 
program, * ' , ^ ^ . ' 



■ i 

OBJECTIVES 



OBJECTIVE • , _J ' ^ ^ 

Prepare every student who completes an occupational program with 
the qualifications needed tp en.ter a job and perfbrrf the job 

requirements in frhe specialty^ 

*. . * . 

PKRI-QR^fANCE . IMDIUATOR Obtain feedback from former students and 
* 

their employers that the former students have me.t the objective 
in 90 percent the. cases. 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE. II " ' ' ' ' 



"Z* Offer occupational courses in an environment as close to the actual 

V ^ 

x;ork situation as possible geographically t environmentally /and in 
terms of equipment. 



PERFORMANCE JNDICATOR - To bfe developed, by vocational education 
specialists; * ♦ . 

* ♦ / . 

'4 ' - ^ > • '■ . 
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SUGCKSTION 



Some occupational programs tnay be offered at the work aite of 
industries in cooperation with, prospective employers of thq 
occupational group. / ' /f^ 



OBJECTIVE TREATMENT ^ PHASE II 



OBJECTIVE ' ♦ " ' /, 

' ' * i 

Conduct job analysis of jobs for. which the San Diego Coinmunity 

Colleges is preparing stuiients.. Use Xhe job analysis, f ind^ftgs in 

occupational curriculufns to insure 'that students are quaMf led .for 

^job entry when they complete their educational programs. 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - To he 'developecT by job analysis specialists, 
vocational education curriculum wri,t|rs and instructional administra*- 
tors . * * \ - - — r . 



SUGGESTION , 

Develop job analysis info rTnation\ that can be -used to; 
a* Teach work knowledges ' 

h, , Teach work skills ^ f • 

c. Teach problem solving and ana^lytical skills . 

d. Teach social skills and attitudes related to^ job. retention ^ 

e. .Construct and teach a realistic occup,j|/tiona3, role, concept of 

the typical worker in the speciality, ' • 

OB rECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE II 

OBJECTIVE . ' ' \ . 

Translate the findings of the job analysis .effort in objective 
three into a realistic occupational role concept of the typical • 
worker i^i the specialty. ' \ ^* 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - To be developed by job ^analysis specialists. 
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SUGGESTION 



Use the occupational role concept two ways: ^ ^ 

a. Tetich students/as pa^t of ah occupational ciirriculusi tnet role 

'Concept • . » * 

^b. Us(^*the varipus .o^ccupational role concepts in career counseling 
as an- exploratloa resource.'. • . • . • 

Prepare an occupational role concept description for each oc-* 
cupational program* . . 

OBvTECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE. II \ 



.5. 



OBJECTIVE 



Identify through job analysis thoge skills,- knowledges, attitudes 
and social skills which identify high quality performance in the 
various occupations and teach, them to all students in the respective 



programs; 



r 



PERFO.RMANCE INlllCATOR Obtain feedback from, formbr students and theiif 
employers that jstudents have been taught these critical elements and 
can practice thjem within the .ilmlts of their ability. Employers and 
Instructional specialists will establish the specific standards of 
performance. 

SUGGESTION 



Develop curricup-um performance objectives for these critical- 
elements, i 

OB JEtXIVE TREAliMENT - .PHASE IT 



.6., OBJECTIVE 



'Cross train 



malle and female job roleS to meet^ job demands,, partic- 
ular l^i job demands required by^ legislative d^'rection* 
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Performto ce Indicator - .The job supply of "other aex" workers comes 
into balance wit^h ^he jjob demand for "other sex" workers in the 
various jobs. Vocational education specialistis will determine 
the ppecific criteria for achieving satisfactory performance. 



SUGGESyON:' - The identification of "other sexV job demands will 
1^ catr^fully. detailed.. \ . i * 

OBJECTIVE TREAT^^Nf^:^-, PHASE I * " 



7* , OBJECTIVE' 



Teech problem so Lving skills in each occtfpational curriculum which 
are used in the- occupation itself. 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - Thfr students will perform the pji^oblem solving 
skills required for tlieir respective occupation before graduation. 
Vocationar education specialists, will, determine ,the specific 



criteria foir achieving satisfactory performance. . 

OBJECTIVE - TREATMENT; T PHASE II . ' ' ^ 

OBJECTIVE \ . ^ ' ? 

Use instructional principles and technology methods which^ . ; 
maximize student- learning in the classroom whenever such , 
practices are program and cost effective. 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - The principles and methods used by 
teachers for instruction will be compared with the accepted 
principles and methods. Instructional /Specialists and faculty 
'Will determine the specif ic criteria for achieving Satisfactory 
performance. ' / 



OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PB^ASE II 
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4 . . \ 

OBJECTIVE y . 

Develop subject tnattjer for occupational programs which will be used 
to teach the student how to build a realistic self concept re- 
^ . lated to his atitlclpated world of work. . 

PERFORMANCE. INDICATOR - The students will perform in wa^s that show 

each one Is realistically oriented In tepas of hls/Jier self concept 

'to his/her anticipated world of workv Educational psychologists, 

faculty and administrators will determine the specific performance 

criteria that show satisfactory performance. 

* 

SUGGESTION 

Coordinate the career center and placement resources with the 
instructional program to l^elp the student develop a realistic self 
/ concept related to hif anticipated, world of work. 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE II • - ^ * 

10. OBJECTIVE ^ . 

» — ^^^^ . ' 

Develop and implement cor.e courses with subject matter content which 
cover the widest areas of occupational rplW elements. 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR. - The establishment of core courses will 
indicate achievement of the objective. Vocational education 
specialists will determine the criteria for the optimum widest job, 
elements in the curriculum. 



OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE II 
•11. • OBJECTIVE 



Include in the maximum number of programs the following characteristics: 

a. Lateral movement from one occupational or transfer program * 
to another with a minimtim loss of time for the student. 

b. ^ Be 90 percent successful in their academic performance in 

occupational courses. 
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c. Be able to earn certificates or" degrees or follow valid 
transfer plans to other college programs • ♦ ' 

d. ^ Enter or exit at times arid^ ways which meet students' 
' individual needs. - / 

PERFOMANCE INDICATOR - Show evidence that these characteristics .haye 
l^en incorporated into sp.ecific programs determined- by vocational 
education specialists and administrators as the criterion. 

OBJECTIV E TREATMENT - PHASE II ' , . " ^ ' 

■ , . ^ - 

* H 

12. OBJECTIVE ' ' * . 

Maintain the occupational programs, in- balance with the manpower 
needs of the community. " « . 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - Vocational education administrators will 
. establish the criteria of proper balance which can then be compared- 
with the job supply and demand characteristi'CS of the respective 
occupatibnal programs. 

SUGGESTION ' . . . . 

a!l oThe vocatior)al education administrators wiil^ start or expand " 
courses with high manpower needs on the one^hand and«-ctirtAil ^ 
or cancel courses^ with low job demands, and boor placement 
prospects on the other. / 

b. The vocational education administrators w^l use the resources. 

of the District Advisory Committees, Day and Evening C6ll^ge - 

I * 

faculty, Adult Education CVinter administrators, and faculty, the 
Educational Cultural Complex administrators" and faculty. 
Skills Center aldministrators and faculty/, the proposed Futures 
team, and District administrators to work out strategies for 
expanding and closing programs or courses. 
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13. OBJECTIVE- ' ' 

Use standard and comprehensive criteria for selecting modifying, 
"impieraenfing, and closing occuiJtttional. programs. ' ^ 

* V 

PEKF.QRMANCE INDICATOR - District vocational education ad^nistrators 
j» will develop the criteria for selecting, modifying, implementing, 
and closing occupational programs. 

♦ 

The performance indicator is the degree of variance ^between the 
standard criteria and the actual criteria the^^csf«nsible admin- 
istrator uses in selecting, modifying, implementing, or closing the 
programs • 

S UGGESTION 

' The following are suggested criteria: 
. a* Program change will be based in part on cost effectiveness 
. analysis. 

b. The need assessment for occupational programs will include the 
foilov^ihg deteriTiinant3. 

(1) Demand by prospective students for a plirtdcular course 

> ' * 

or program. \ ' '\ 

(2) ^ Demand by the employing community as it reacts. t6-:new^ J — 

technologies and needs. 

c. The analysis of the District to start new. programs' will include: 

(1) An assessment of the.District's capability to conduct 
suth a program. 

(a) The physical specifications of the facilities 
required . ^ 

(b) The locatiori of the facilities in relation to 
employer and student need. 

(c) The availability of instructional resources. 

(2) The District's success in curriculum development in 
cooperation with employee and employer repiresentjAtives 
in .the^occupational area. 



(3) . The acceptability to the District of the resources* 
' (budget) demands for the program. . ' 

(4) The establishment of a high- enough priority for the program 
*^ ;'so that it can. qualify f6r funding and implementation, 

(5) A heavy weig^it assigned, tb the maximum* number of job 
opportunities for program. graduates. 

(6) A heavy* weight assigned to low and moderate budget 
requirements for programs. I 

d. Negative criteria for the disestablishment of programs will 
Include: • • ' ^ 

*^(1) Programs with poor job opportV^ties for graduates 

(23 Expensive programs that drain, funds away from and reduce 
development of other programs. ' * • 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE I 

OBJECTIVE . *" ^ ^ , 

Use methods that will enable yocatfojul education administrators 
to respond rapidly to community heed$' iji' starting occupational 
prS'grams. . - ■ |- . ^ 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - Compare the tibe it takes to start oc- 
ciipational yfograms ^fter need assessment with the time criteria 
established by vocational education administrators .and their 
resource specialists. 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE I 

I < 
/I 

objective ' 

Schedule adequate planning time for each new course before it is 
implemented. , " - • 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR -.Compare actual planning time to implement ^ 
course with- scheduled plah^^ing time. The determined variance 
between actual and schedul^ planning time will become the criteria 
for achieving the objective. \ 



\ 
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Vocational administrators 6nd their resource groups will 

4 

^determine the criteria (degree) which, is the spread between 
scheduled and actual planning time., * 



OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - 



16. OBJECTIVE 



Develop and implement open ent;ry-,open exit .procedures for 
some courses in ways that meet student and employer needs.. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - Criteria whifch will determine the character- 
istics of open entry-opeh exit courses will be established by student 
* personnel- and instructional adiainlstrators. When courses organized 
to meet these criteria are implemented, they can be compared 

*to the criteria* The indicator of achieving the objective is the 
degree to whiclt the course conforms to the criteria.,. The ^admin- 
istrative specialists will set: the standards of the degree of 

* acbeptability.^ 

; OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE I 

* , 

17. OBJECTIVE • 

Jncrea^se sharply the number of job upgrading and retraining programs 
which update the Icnowledges and skills of 'community m«nbera now 
in the work force. 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - Criteria which specify satisfactory variety, 
number and kinds of retraining programs will be developed by 
vocational education administrators (Vocational Education and 
Manpower Development Division) and theiY resource groups. 

* 

The performance indicator is the variance between the" actual job 
. upgrading programs implemented and the criteria worked out for 
. "satisfactory*' job upgrading programs. 
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^ The criteria determining group wil^l assign values of ' ^ 

I . ' acceptability (achieving the objective) to the different 'degrees,. 

■ * of variance. ' • ■ ^ 

. 18. • OBJECTIVE • • - ' 

) Use a plan for collecting infonnation ^rom selected sources for the 

<i « . * V * 

review, modification, and creation of occupational^ programs. 

• PERFORM ANCE ^INDICATOR" - A plan will be developed by vocational 

^ r 

' education administrators and their resource groups for identifying w| 
SV . information sourcies and collecting specific kinds of information. 

The performance Indicator is how accurately the staff follows the 
plan^in the review', modification and creation of occupational proglrams. The 
vocational education administrators will assign values of accept- 
ability to the- various degrees of -accyracy with which the plan is 
followed. • . 

\ . SUGGESTION ^ ' . ^ 

^ ^ ■ Sources used in the plan for the collection of information wtll' 

Include: 

a» Advisory committees. 

.b. Students with six months to two years employment in the field. 

c. A budget review committee 

d. ^ Faculty teaching im the program t? 

e. Dean of Occupational (Vocational) EducatiotP^ 

f. Responsible District Coordinator 

g. Campus vocational' curriculum committee ^ 

h. Senior responsible sit<^ and District admitrtstrators 

OBJECT IVE TREATMENT - PHASE I - 

19. OBJECTIVE • - • 

Include student Input in the planning process of new occupational 

programs. ' . 

'eRJC ,. 102- 
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PE RFORMAMCE INDICATOR - A plan to use student Itiput Into the planning 
.ViTOoess of new programs will be developed by vocational education 



administrators. ' 




The-perfo^nce indicator is the degree of congruence between the 
plan and the way the responsible new program i?lanner uses student 
input . 

OBJECTIVE TPKAtMENT - PHASE I ' 



• 20. OBJECTIVE ^ . 

Use resources for individualized instruct,lon in^occupatioi^l programs 
whenever the resources are both program-and-coAt^ef fectlve, and can • 
merit a high enough priority to be funded. 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - District and campus vocational education 
administrators and curriculum specialist's will determine resource 
use strategy and develop, standards of frequency\of use of these 
resources in occupational programs. 

- The performance indicator is the degree to which resources for 
' individualiz.ed InsCruction are actually used compared to the 
criteria for successful use. 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE II 

21. OBJECTIVE . . . . 

Assign an advisory conmil^tee to each occupational program and to 

each regional occulta tional program. ' 



0 



PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - This objective will' have been achieved when all 
occupational programs have advisory committees. 

22; OBJECTIVE> / ' ' . ' 

Staff advisory* committees In accordance with a staffing plan. 
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- PERFORMANCE INDIC ATOR - The variance between the staging plan ^and 
the actual staff composition of an advisory committee will Indicate 
• the degree to which this objective has been achieved, 

. • SUGGESTIONS • , 

a. Advispry committees will Include the following staffing 
inputs:- . . " 

1. Occupational specialists, only one representative per - 

company ' : ^ 

2. ^ Counselors - 
. 3. Instructors 

A. Students' ^ v 

b» The advisory committee will be constitutedVs^to best 
^ represent -the total community in an occupational area. 

Employers will be^ represented. ^\ 

One advisory committee may/ advise on more than onfe program, 
d. The chairman of the advisory committee will be the District 
coor<ilnator of the program. 

2T. OBJECTIVE 



Create emphasis in instruction on student behaviors needed at the end 
of the instructional program. 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - Teachers will compare student performance 
at the end of their programs with the instructional outcomes 
ponstructed in terms of student behaviors. The performance 
Indicator is the variance between the Instructional outcomes and 
student behaviors. 
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«4. OBJECTIVE ' * 

Treat occupational program students with language comprehension , - 
deficiencies in ways that permit them to understand the subject 
matter taught in the program. . " ^ • ' 

PERF0RMAI«:E indicator - Desfgo a plan with one or more options to 
achieve th'e objective. The successful completion of students who; -are 
. selected for entry into the program with language comiprehension de- ^ 
ficiencies will be the indicator for/4Aieying this ob jective * The . 
• plan will .in^cate the value assigned the criteria Whlxil^is ^he proportion 
of students- with language deficiencies completing the program compared 
to all students completing. it. • ' • 

SUGGESTION^ * " \ 

• 1. 'Tutor students intensively when they go through the prograta. 

Keep class size small. " . " 
2. After selection , but before regular classes start, require students 
to comp-lete an intensive language comprehension program designed 
" specifically for the program. . 
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SURVIVAL EbUCATIOti . , - 

SUB-GCfSIT; .. ' ^ 

Students *will be trained to perform those tasks which are essential to 
efficiently dealing with the routine tasks in our society. This competency 
frees the ^.ndivldual to focus, on more self fulfilling activities, 

;The following statement taken(4?om the^ Journal of Adult and Continuing 
Educat'ion Today, Vol^. V, No. 7, March 31, 1975 presents dramaticalfy • 
the deficiencies^ of many citizens in. performing the routirfe tasks of 
living In the United Sta-tes today. . . 



It Is. obyious that todays curriculum suffers, from cultural lag. It' , 
was built to meet the* needs, of a genexation whi^ entered^ a much simpler 
society after .completing high school and college. 
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ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION . 
TODAY Vol. V, No. 7,^ March Mr; L975 




A FRIGHTENING LIST OF 
WHAT ADULTS DONT KNOW • 
In writing a headline for the second installment on 
the Adult Performance Level Study described In the 
last issue^ we sUrted to use the word **shoc|c!ng'* 
where ^'frightening** appears Ii3^ the headline, ^ut we 
decided that adult educators aren't shocked by these 
facts, or even shocked by the fact that a good many 
educators and politicians prefer to look the other way 
v/hen evidence of the needs of spending more public 
funds for adult learning is presented. Here, for yoU to 
read and^weep, is the second and final installment of 
tfte interim report. • " 

Sctfcted Survey Rtsulti ^ Analysis of tht $urviy daU has onty I^si 
bf|un» and*a ^omplttt rtporl Isslill stvtral months away. Howmr/lht 
fotlo wing is a summary or results for ^ porllon or tht Utms4tallnt with * 
tht fenerat knowltdgt areas of occupational knowMft and consumer 
economics (pf|^cision is ^% a 95X confidtnct interval). 
^ 17 percent of tht ^m\^\% was notrabie« tiven a strlH of four 
newspaper **help wanted** advertistmints» to determine which ont was 
pta<;ed by a privatt person, rathtr thanja^corporation^or public 
-WsUiuttdn. This result yieldij an estimated 20*071,000 fdults who art 
not able to perform this task. 

L- Given monthly earninfs statement containinf the tross salary^ 
deductions by typt» and net salary* only 74 percent of tht sample was « 
able to determine the totar amount of deductions. Further^ 33% of trie 
sample. 9r a protected 38*9 60,pOO. personal art not able to i^ttrpret the ' 
taming statement well enough to locate the deduction for social 
security. 

F- T'hirty^six percent of tht sample, flvin a W-4 rorm and information 
concerning tKt number of dependents^ were uniblt to r?id« writt» or, 
ComputVwell tnough to enter tht correct numbtr ott^ttmptlons in the ^ 
^appropriate block of the form. 

Only 56 ptrcinfof the sample^ when given a series of newspaper 
*help v>/<^ntcd*VadvertUemerits« were ^bte to correctly match personal 
qualifications to^iob requirements These results produce an estimated 
52,mlllion adults who are not able to perform^He task as required by 

Cjhe survey. 
- Whvn given an incomplete business letter, only one*fifth of the 
sample w4V-ebli.to complete the 'Vetum addres^** section without 
makln^e an error in form, content, spelling, or punctuation. 

- T\vcnty*two percent of the sample was unable to address an envelope 
well enough to. insure it would 'reach the. desired destination, and 
twcntyfour percent was unable to place a return address on the same 
invctepc vfbich^would insure that it would be returned to the sender If 
delivery, were not possiOlc These results indicate that an estimated 
26-2S mim6n adult v*I«!>^t-^blc Jo jddrt an envjiope well enough to 
Instire thu Jctter will not cncount«r^difflcuriTe"$aoihe£OJ^^ 
^ Abotit one-fifth of the sample could not read a^T^'e^jil'opp&YlUflity^*--^^ 
notice welt enough to identify a verbal statement which defined Us 
mcanifi)». . . , ♦ ^ \ 

- About onMourth of the sample, or a proiected 26 million aduUs, 
couU nut ilistlniuish'the tvf ms ••gross** and •*ncl'* correctly when given 
4 simple situation invblvlnt< total pay and pay after dcductlor^s. 



Almost ont-fifth of the sampte, er a proitctid^22yl mltlio^uhi» 
wtr<h*t able to |r<ad and fnttrprtt a tabular paymtnt schedulf>M»tlf 
tnough to determffif the monthly paymtnl for a given amount of 
Indtbtedntss. ' | 

' A. surprising 73% of th<i sampft» or. a proltcttd %% million adults; 
weren't able to accurately calculate tht gasolint consumption rate of an^ 
automobile^ given odometer rtadings arrd fuel consumption. < 

Less than 40K of the sample whtn given a-^catafogue advertistment' 
series of **for salt*' ads which contained a notice for tht same appllanct^ \ 
was abit to correctly caictilatt |ht difference in price Jbetween a new 
and used aopliancet ^ ' : »* ^ 

More tKih three-fourths of tht sample was unable.to rtad* wrlte^ and 
' compute welfenough to corrtctty tnttr orit total cash price fbir a null 
order, given an advtrtisemtnt with prict Information «nd a mall order 
form. ' • 

- twtnty nfnt ptfctht of tht umpft, or «^)tcteil 34,3 mllllofi. 
adultly ^ert unabtt to order a mtal for two persons nb| exctedtng a sjl 
amount, givtnaVestaiirantrhtnu.' ,^ , ^ 

(^Slightly mort than one-fifth of the sample or a proltcttd 35,9 
mllilon adults ware unable to write a chnk on an account wHh out 
maXing an error so strlous that Iht dtttk would not be proctsied by^ 
the bank, or would be proctssed Incorrectly. ^ 
Only two*thirds of the sample was abIt, glvtn thret boxts of ctrtal | 
displaying tht namt, net wtlght, and total prict of the eonttnt^f to^' 
dettrminMhl brand whkh had tht lowtst unit cast. ^ 

— Over^jorty percent of t^t samplt^ or a proltcttd 4M million adttlts | 
. was.unabit to dttermint the correct, amount of change on a purchase* I 

given a cash rtglster rectipt |M tht denomination of the bill usod to J 
pay for the purchase. ^ 
Future Research . ' ' * 

These results, with the results from dozens Qf other usks not rtporttd 
ht^t, would suggett that far mort adulu are *MI)lttrate»'* In ^he sensaof 
being abIt to apply skills to probltm artas which are dtrlvtd 
.pragmatic adult rtqulremtnts^ than one m%ht4xpt<t. At was noted 
earlttr^ a stcond national adtdt survey of ptrformanct on tasks ktytif to 



ge other thrtt Aft ftntral knowledge vtas will begin shortly. Whti^ 
Is phase Is compreted« the stt of oWtctlvts* **t#it Itemi^** and national 
estlmatts of adult ptrformanct rtlattd. to these ob}tcUvts should bt a 
Valuable resource for jftlanning* dtvilopktg, or evatuatinf educational^ 
programs on a s^ritty of Itvtis* ^ ^ 



\ 
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Chat>terav > ■ • ^ " ' ' 

' OBJECTivE ^ , * > , 

*25. Students will be trained perform survival tasks' In our society 
as a requirement for completing programs % . * , 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - A survival Instruclion planning ^group com- 
prl§ed of instructional and student services administrators, faculty, 
' students, and community members will dettermiiie student survival . 
behaviors.' They will determine . £he level of performance students 
must show in their* behaviors to 'meet the requirements for completing, 
programs . > They Will determine the proportion of all students who 
can pass the survival performance tests if the JDistrict is to r 
satisfactorily, meet this objective. A curriculum development 
team assigned Iby the Chancellor will prepare a plan oi study which 
students can follow to learn acceptable"- levels of performance-. 

Tlie performanceStitaicator is the degree of variance between the ^ 
criteria* of acceptability (proportifH^ of all students who can 
pass the survival performance tests) and the actual proportion ..of . 
students who pass* the performance tests. 

* * 

SUGGESTION . ' ' / ^. • / 

The following tasks will be included in the sup^lval training 
curriculum^ as performance. objectives* ' * * 

a. Writing check's ^ . ' • \ - 

h\ Personal bookkeeping ' > ^ * • 

c. Consumer beware principles 

d. Basic business law C n . . 

e» Functions of city, local, state agencies of governments 

How to participate. , . ^ 

* . f , Voting process ' « . » ' 

Q g, ' Economic caus* and effect of the private enterprise concept 

a day's work for a day*s pay. ' 
h. Working of our economic system including the profit sj^stem. 
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i. Dytiamics of political policy making in the United States 

'and ather members of the community of nations in 
the^worldv-' — _ , " 



j. . .Real estate processes related to owning property. 



- i' . ' 
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GOAL III 
cost EFFECTIVENESS 



GOAL • ' . ^ 3E,_ . \^ 

.The organizational system of the San Diego Community Colleges will operate^; 
in ways which maximize occupational education ''•program and co9t effectiveness." 

1. Analyze each occupational program for program and cost ef fecti^ene.ss* 

EERFORMANGE. INDICATOR - Determine criteria for program and cost ef fective 
ness of occupational programs. Compare thfe actual methods used in 
^ the work of staff with the program and cost ef fectivepess criteria.. 
The degree of congruence is a performance indicator. . 

SUGGESTION " ^ . . . . , 

Possible criteria will include : ^ - ^ • 

• S,tage*r - Preliminary Data ^ , v ^ 

a. utility and quality of the advisory, coiigpi\tee input, 
, b. the facilities heeded to operate the program* ^ ^ 

c. the manpower costs needed to operate both the instructional and 
support parts of the program including custodial, clerical, bus^iness, 

^. technical,, managerial, and teaching assistants. 

d. facilities needed to operate the program.. 

e. materials needed to operate the program including capital .outlay 
and instructional supply monies. ' • ^ / 

f. cost Qf (1) starting up the occupatioi>al program, and (2) 
maintaining the program. - * . 

g. anticipated^ income generated by the pjrogram (eig. state aid). 

♦ 

stage II , ' ^ ;!v 

a. determine program benefits - the values 9nd objectives the program 
- ' meets. How valuable is jhe program compared to other programs. 
b\ determine program effectiveness - the quality of instruction of ^ 

. the program compared to "other programs, 
c. determine the priority .of the program compared to other programs . 
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c. (continued ) . ^ ■■ *• 

by a weighting system which assigns a total weight to each program 
that can be compared with the weights of other programs. The 
greater~the weighF «irFilheT~tHe p'rioTlty-o f-the-occupational 
program for remaining in operation. This .weighting approach will, 
hot.' work for the^number of sections, of a class. Factors in the 
weighting process include: <► , ' 

program benefits . ■ ' , " 

program costs | ^ ' . . 

program effectiveness 

the -%eiativ^ supply of money "to all programs . 



SUGGESTION • • .- ' - , 

A task ^oup shoulji be. assigned under the leadership of the Director 
•/ of Management Services to make operational a program and cost 

effectiveness methodology for instructional programs in the district. 

■ ' ' • ' '"' . 

: OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE II- • ... _ 

•*\ ' « , . * . - ' . . 

' .2. Develop and implement . Strategies foif inci-easing the funding of programs 

through grants, governmental aid> programs, and increased enrollment.' 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR'- A study group under the leadership of the 
Director of Management SeryJ*oes or his delegate will develop funding 
strategies and criteria for eiEfectively^fiislng the strategy. The 
^ ■ ' 'itldicator of performance is the variance foiind in comparing the work 

• of funding staffs wi*tli criteria for effective funding. 

-t ■ . . . 

■ ' OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE II 

3. Develop resource reallocation strategies when educational programs 
•f^are closed out. . ' ' . • • ' 

• ^ ' ' performance indicator - The ^criteria of reallocation strategies will be 

ERIC , , , : , 
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compared with the actual reallocation of resources from closed programs 



SUGGESTION . / 

Insight gained from developing reallocation strategies, can be applied 
to cost decisions in starting new programsi e.g. lease vs. purchase 

_f _ ^ .„'5ri„-_i ' 

of equipmeni, etc. ^ \ - ' 



OB JECTIVE^ TREATMENT - PHASE .r * 

, t OA 

a/ Develop a budget strategy for providing transportation to. .economieally 

disadvantaged /Students to get from home to €he site of their occupational 
program. ' ' ^ ' * 

FERTORMANCE INDICATOR - The strategy developed will be validated by 

a consultant and administrators delegated by the Director of Management 

Services. 

5. OBJECTIVE '/ 

Plan and form a Budget Review Committee that will review strategies 
of budget throughout the district.- - 



TRLC 



PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - The Director of Management Services will plan ^ 
and establish criteria' for the operation of thie Budget Review Committee. 
The degree to which the actual work of the committee conforms to t^»e 
♦criteria of operation will be an indicator of their performance. 

SUGGESTION . * 

a. the committee will review strategic^ for implementing new 
o r gani za t i ona'i . uri i t s . 

the comnittee will review the. strategies o,f all budgets, 
the committee, will review tlie use of program and co^t effectiveness 
methodologies used in the district. ] ^ 



b, 
c 



d. the committee Will recommend the allocation of resources to the 
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( continued ) " , ' 

^ ' Chancellor via the Director of Management Services. ^ 
e. the committee membership win Include administrators, faculty, 

staff, and students involveds^in operations within^^he Dlstri^ 
t\ fhe ' Wrector oT^tenagement Services will foirm' the membership 

of the committee. * ^ . 

g. . the committee will insure that student member (s) will be . compensated 
for ^heir work* on ^he- committee i ^ ^ 

.' * * ' > # : 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE- 1 
\ I ' / ' * • * ^ 

6. OBJECTIVE ' - - 

, Create, a mid-^management level to assist Deans 'of instructionaa programs. 
Tlie new position will have autHority to allocate resources for specific 
programs in their area. ^ ' ' * 

' PERFOrA\NCE indicator The Chancellor and his delegates will devielop 
criteria for the delegation and use of this authority. The indicator 
of performance is the degree to which the mid managers who allocate 
resour^ces meet the ''criteria. 



V 



OBJECTIVE TREAttelNT t PHASE I ' ' ^• V, ' . 
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GOAL IV 
•STUDENT SERVICES 



^ - • ' . - ( • . ' 

GOAL " The San Diego Community College District will provide ^ucational 
support services, for students and prospective students In ways which help 
.thein..inake app,ropriate educational .and retrainings choices in order td laeef 
their own particular needs. 

The Student services include.: 

. All phases of registratioi^ . ^ * ^ 



Counseling, " 
Career- Center operations 
Sharing guidance with faculty 

Testing for self knowledge • , ^ , \ ' 

■ ^ ' ^ ' ' ' Q . 

Work Experience • , ' ^. 

Placement 

Financial' Aids ; ; . . 

Veterans Aids . ^ . " ^ I v 



REGISTRATION 



a. ■ ORJECTIVE ' : . 

•. ° De^velop and impletneht a registration system which, prbvides the 

raaxit^utn available guidance services to students including^re- - - 
• . enrollment counseling and guidance sq students have the hfst chance 
.to' select appropriate courses and majors. - * 

PFiFORMANCE INDICATOR - The indicaitor is the' degree of variance between 
the criteria of operation for the system and the actual Operation of 
the service. , , " - 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT. PHASE II 

2. OBJECTIVE > 
' Develop and Implement a needs identificatiori.'procedure for students : 

^> when they start' the^ admissions process. 

114 \ . • 
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-. .- v' ' ' ' • ■ 

PERFORMANCE. INDlGATaR - Develop criteria fox. implementation and operation 

■■ ' ' II.*-. _ ^ 

■ of,a needs identification procedure for students.' When the procedures 
are Impleipented. accdrAing to*criteria..ana. the operation of the 
procedure cbnformswith the criteria this objective will be met. 
The indicator is the degree of variance between the work and the 
criteria. ■ ' ' ■ - , 

'OBJECT IVE TREATMENT - PHASE I 

3* OBJECTIVE ^ , • . ' 

Establish a system where students will be, able to enter most, classes 
they need to cotnpiete their majors. . 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - The indicaeor ,is the degree of variance -^between . 
the criteria 'of "operation f^r the system and the actual operation^pf 
the service. ' \ \;. ' ^ ^ ' . ' . 

/ , A - > 

^ " 4j ' - ♦ k 

An estimated performance indicator .is that 90% of the students will' 
be able to enter the classes sthey need. *<6 - 

OBJECTIVE 'treatment - PHASE .11 . • 

♦ O 

\ 

4. • OBJECTIVE 

Establish a system where students will be able to complete a specific 
program in the time allotted in the catalog. , 

V * 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - The -indlc^ftor is the degree^ of variance between 
the criteria of operdtion for the system and the actual operation 
of the service. 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - ^PHASE II , 

5. ' OBJECTIVE ■ ' *• 

Establish a two semester ("-ndemic year) trlass schedule. 

p'eRFORMANCE INDICATOR - This objective will be achieved when a two 
semester cJ 



^Er|c semester class schedule has been eatablished 
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OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE I 



6, OBJECTIVE 



Establish a' system whfere- students will not be delayed by class conflicts 
or lack of classes except 'in unusual circumstances, 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - This indicator is the degree of variance 
. between the criteria of operation for the system and the actual 
* operation of the service • ^- * * . . 

SUGGEST-ION * ' ' . 

The class sche^dule^ill be completed^ three mbhths before the Fall 

semester begins, ""^^^^^^ * 

OBJECTIVE TR5ATMENT - PHASE .11 — ~ " • ■ 
7. OBJECTIVE . V . ' ' 

Provide the student with a structured opportunity tg) learn before 
enrollment how to' use all student services available to him such, as \ 
counseling, career centeV guidance, financial aid^, ' veterans 
.services, student affairs services, work experience^, placement, 
^ tutoring and learning center services.. ^ ^ • • 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - This indicator Is the degree of variance between 
the actual operation of this service and the criteria for the operation 
fof the structulred learning opportunities • ^ 

SUGGESTION ^ ^ ■ ^ ' 

a. Use tape and automatic slide presentaticms for the structured 
learning opportunities. ' • . 

b. Use simple instructional prograijuning techniques., (e.^g. linear 
programs) ' . - ' ' . . 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT PHASE II ^1^6^' . ^ 
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■ . ■ ■ 

* * * - 

8. objective' • " 

Develop and implement a system which will simplify registration ^or 
the student and malce it easy. ' ' ^ 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - The Director of Instructional and Student- 
Services and his delegates dnd the chief site admlnistratorf and their 
delegates will plan and impl-ement the system. Th6 indicator is ^ 
the degree of variance between the criteria of operation for the 
system and the actual operation of the service. 



' ' SUGGESTION 

a. Develop and install on campuses computerized sys tems o f student 
registrations, enrollment, student dati, instructional data, - 
kad follow-up. studie^. Show clt>sed classes., prerequisite*' fot 
classes,' etc. \ • 

b. Pre-regfster by mail to the extent ^possible. ' ^ 

c. orient, students to the physical layout of the campus. : ^\'- 

d. Us^e'^tape and automatic slide presentations^forV* " 

" ' ^ , r 

♦ 1. Registration, ' " 

2. Introduction to career counseling. Show both positive and 
^ . negative aspects of occupations.. Show Job environtaents as 

well as ^job requirements.. ^ < ' ^ * 

.X ■ ■ . • ■ 

OBJ ECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE II 

. .. . . 

9.. OBJECTIVE ^\ ; ' ^ * . ' 

^, ' . \ 

Develop and expancKopen-end enrollment procedures for class offerings. 

PERFORMANCE INDICATORS --Nlie indicator is the degree of variance between 
the critetia of oper^ion foK^he procedures and the actual operation 
of the service. ^ 
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SUGGESTION ' ' ' ' ' ' \ 

rt^his procedure will promote the (1) accessibility of courses to students 

ahd (2) recruitment of student's. 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT * . ' 

r 

10. OBJECTIVE ' 

Develop and. implement a process which will Kelp people in the ■ " 
. . community crystalize their decisions on l\ow best to take Advantage 
of the opportuhities available to them at the Community College's. 

■ •• ■ / 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - The indicator is the degree of variance 'between 
the^Eriteria for the process which will help people crystalize thefr 
■ decisions and the "actual operation of the service. 



SUGGESTION . ' • _ ^ 

The District staff can indicate the probabilities of job placement 
in the various occupational programs after cbmpletion. TherDiatrict 
can a^so,d!evelQp a' variety of audio visual, programs. 
nR.TECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE I 



U. OBJECTIVE . • 

' Plan and implement' a "team couhselingV approach b'etween the faculty 
of occupational, programs and the career center - counseling center 



staff. ' -' ' ■ > ' " s 

PERFORMANCE ' INDICATOR - The indicator is the degree of variaace 
between the\riteria :for the team counseling approach and^ the actual 
■operation^ of the service.. 

• . • ' .* ' * * 

SUGGESTION ' . • - 

This unified service has the potential to. help the student on a contin 

* ■ ■ . - . " 
uing basis. " , • 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE I ■ • 
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12. OBJEGTIVE 

Develop a procedure for granting credit at the coHegea in occupational 
\ programs for similar work completed successfully at the VariousX 
educational levels including Adult Centers, the Skill Center and \ 
four year colleges. 

■ * ♦ 

PERFOjlMANCE INDICATOR - The indicator is the accuracy with which 
"evaiuators" conform to the criteria for granting credit. 

i 

9 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - >PHASE I - 

13. . OBJECTIVE . " . ' 

Develop the procedures for and establish an advisory committee on student 

services. V ^ ' ' ^ 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - Th^ indicator^ is the degtee of variance 
between the criteria established "in the .plan for. the implementation 
and operation of the Student Services Advisory Committee and the 
actual operation of the ^Advisory Committee. 

. OBJECTIVE .TREAtteNT - PHASE I ; 



CAREER CENTER 
14. OBJECTIVE 



. / 



Develop a plan .for the operation of and implement of ^comprehensive 
career. centers for City> Mesa, and Evening Colleges and fpr the 
Skills Center and clusters of College Adult Centers on the basis of 
resource priority.- ^ ^ • 

V ' ^ ' ■ ' . •» 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - The indicator is the degree of variance between^ 
the criteria established for'' the plan of operation and implementation, 
and actual implementation and operation of the comprehensive career 
centers. 
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SUGGESTION . V . ' \ 

a. Include in„ a career center the following services for students: 
•1. Job seeking placetneni and placement counseling. Job 
market in formation ' • v . 

2 . Work experience enrollmenj: and counseling. Wherever, 
jfoss^ible, students should have opportunities to visit ^and/or 
have worjc experience wfthih the career area of their choice. 

3. .Establish an advisory committee for all District Career 

Center Operations. " » . 

4. Occui)ational exploration counseling. ^ 

(a) Occupational information - include cue card decks' of 
pccupatiotvs organized into career clusters. 

(b) Priiiciples of cai^eer exploration - explore in career 

' clu;pters. ' ^ < ^ '\ ' 

' (c) Occupational analysl? techniques.* 
Self appraisal counseling. 

(a) Testing for academic and occupational j)erf otgnance . 

(b) Administratio n of care er relate'd interest and value 

4 ihventories. - • , • « , , » 

(c) Teach the applications of career choices and/strategies. ' • 

(d) Educational planning counseling related to- career objectives. 
' - Xe) Finjancial_aids assistance to students.' 

(f) Enrollment' in mini-courses. . ^ -r— r— ~, _ 



'ERIC 



1. develop mini-courses with .open: entry and'e^t for 

which students can obtain credit. 
'2. Mini-cQurse top itfS could include: 

a. world of work and" classification of occupations. 

b. .self appraisals ' ' ^ 

c. occupational exploration and analysis. 

d. career choice principles *and strategies. . 

e. career related educational program .planning. 

* f .*job seeking and interview principles ajid skills. 
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6^ Organize occupational information into: 

(a) Job markets and industrial enterprise information. 

(b) Occupational patterns- local-regional-national. 
,(c) Future manpower trends 

, ^ (d) Occupartiohal briefs, books, pamphlets/ tapes, and 

audio-visual presentations, 
(e) Educational Institution information for transfer purposes. 

b. Establish as.' a part of the Career Center services the follo\^ing 
organizational, units: * . 

It * Placement Service . 

•2, Financial aids service ' - . • 

3* Career counseling and exploration • ' . 

' 4» , Work experience*/^ - * ^ » - ' • 

5t Educational planning . , t ' * 

6, Counseling liason with occupational faculty 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE II, , • , 

PLACEMENT ■ . " ' o * ' 

SUB GOAL ' • " * ' ' ^ 

Provide the student with job placement sfefviees which are consis.tent 
with the career choice strategy of the person whenever possible. 

15, ' OBJECTIVE. • ' i ' : ' 

Provi^^ placement services, for every student who desires placeiaent . 
' after corapieting an occupational program, 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - The proportion of the students 'who are 
appropriately placed compared to the total requestlhg -placement i,s 
the major criterion for this objective. The Di^rector.of Instructional 
apd Student Services or his delegates will dete.nnine .the specific 
proportion which tneets this obj^ective. ' . * 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE I » 121 . 
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16. OBJECTIVE 

^ Provide coordination of \infonnatiot\ anji activity between faculty, 
* prpspedtive employers, responsible administrators, and career 
counselors .for the^benefilt of students • . ' 



( 



5 . ' • 

PERFORM ANCE INDICATOR - 'the degree of variance between the" criteria 
established for the plan of operation and the actual operation of this 
coordination servi'ce. - >/'; , ^ 



^ OBJECTIVE TREAT>ENT - PHASE J 



17. OBJECTIVE- •.,'! .. » . " 

Placement? officers wiU cooi^dinate vUh faculty an/1 counselors to . 
* insure that each client is oRtimally prepared for- job' seejting and 

job keeping skills and knwledges. " * . • 

" • ■ . ■ . * " ^. 

^ : , ■ . ... . ' h 

PERFORMANCE IttPICATOR - The degree of variance ^e tween Jthfe criteria ^ 
' which define "optimally prepared" and the actual -preparatf on, of students 
' *f or job seeking and holding is/ t4te indicator of pert 
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OBJECTIVE' TREATMENT - PH/SE ^ ^ 

18. OBJECTIVE - / ^ V • ^ , , 

Identify and develdp as many placement opportunities as .possible if 

in the coiamunity. , i ^ ' 
'• '•. ' - * ' ■ . ■ - ^- 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - Criteria created from a plan to i^eve.lQg; 
placement opportuniti^es will be compared with th^ performance of the 
placement officers.. The variance betwieen^the tw6 will* be t:he indicator 
. of performance. 



OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE I 
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19.' OBJECTIVE • 

Ihsurfe the p^lacement of fleers make available t;o students the 
probabilities of job placement In the various majors before students 
^enroll In the roajor/or programt . * . 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - The vjatdance between the criteria eSctabllshed 
for this service and the actual operation is the Indicator of performance. 

SUGGESTION . ' - • . ' ,/ * ■ > . 

The placement Officer or his/her staff will bfcoine resource counselora 

during the admlsalohs or pre-entry couns|.ilng phase of the registration 
* ■ process. " v . ' " , ; ■ " 

" OBJECTIVE. TREATMENT - PHASE I , ' - • ' ' 

20.. OBJECTIVE . . / . ' . ' 

. -The "oecupatlonal role concept" will be one of the units of communication 

when describing jobs or occupations. - 

• < . ■ ' . ^ . * ^ 1 * ^ ? • 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - The variance between the criteria established 
fpr describing the occupational ,role concept and using it as a unit 
;of coiranunlcatlbri and- the actual operation is the Indicator of 
^perfor4Q^ce. 



Ofe JF.CTIVE 'T REATMENT - .PtlASE . I - 



.21. OBJECTIVE 



Evaluate, the ef fectivenesii of "the placement function* 



PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - ihe criteria established for evaluating the 
function and the operation' of -actually evaluating the function is 
the Indicator of perforinance* ' 
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SUGGESTION" ■ , • . ' o . . ^ 

The following operations will be included In the evaluation plan. 

a. self "reports of students, after they con?)ietc the placement .process 

b. follow up studies on students placed ^through placement office, 
•c. reports from employers on the effectiveness of the placement 

function. . . ' 

d. faculty reports ■«» 

e. career center staff rejports 

f . management consultant reports on the effectiveness of the servfce. 



OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASRy^I 



22. -OBJECTIVE 

The placement officer will e^valuate the use of placement information 
in student services and the instructional areas. - ' , 

. PERFORMANCE INDICATOR' - The degree of variance between the criteria 
established for the use of placement informitlon and Its actual use 
by student and instructional services is the indicator of performance 
for this objective. ' , 



OBJECTIVE TREATMENT PHASE -I 
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GpAL V , . • 
FUTURISTICS 

If the San Diego Community Colleges are to meet the needs of the comrrmnity, 

a far^more intensive effort bf estimating the future accurately will have 

to be made . Cul.tural change is occurring at a more rapid rate than ever 

before in history. This will have an increasing impact on the operation 

of the community^colleges. \ Even now, we are required to submit ed^U'cational 

program plans for every building proposed to the Office of the Chancellor 

of the California Community Colleges, and if^takes five years lead time to 

gain approval of proposed buildings. Right^ndw we have a requirement to 

know and plan for what is five years ahead. > ^ ^ . 

The organization of a Futuristics Team for servicing a wide variet^j^of 
Community College units is needed now. It Is' suggested that the Futuristics 
Team could operate in the District Office of Planning and Evaluation Services 
with close communication ties to the office of Manpower Training and 
Vocational Education^ and other "instructional services. The Coordinators located 

in the Vocational Education Office preseTrrty-fieiierate a considerable body of 

futures Infonrtation. * ^. - 

The suggestion for locating the Team in the Planning Office is to prevent 
proprietary use of the information. Carefully evaluated futures information - 
should be transmitted and received over a carefully worked out cominunications 
network to stations throughout the district of f ices, and tlie^ campuses. 

Futures itj^formation is crucial to top management decision making, to 

> 

planning, to curricululm development, and to campus managers for their own 
planning. Information from a variety of operating or line locations can 
feed important information into the network which can help evaluate futures 
and show the Futuristics Team how to better serve their varibus customers. 

Dr. Thomas Aqheson, Department of Management,. School of Business, San 
Diego State University, who is a member of TaskiF6r|:e II,. has made significant ^ 
coimnents which should be considered in the establishment of a Futuristics 
Team. ^ 
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1. The major problem of any sophisticated futurlstlcs model is 
i "Where do we get the Information to put Into the model?" 

A. mistake, or danger related to the outcomes of futures modeling 
Is that people believe the model and tend to forget the kinds of 
data that are put Into the model • " « • 

2. The purpose in any futures prediction model "Is to obtain 
convergence or agreement of a wide variety of data^. This 
Increases the reliability of future predictions/ Disagreement 
or. divergence of Information should cause reassessment of the 
data. ^ • ■ ' \ 

The modeling process Is th work back from today to yesterday*. 
He suggests that modelers attempt to work back four years, ' 
then Identify those factors or data which predict where we are 
today. Use these factors then to predict into the future. 

The use of moderately reliable future information is to make _ 
decisions. A caution is that a great deal of information available 
Is too old. ^ ^ ' 

Most business oriented manpower planning into the future is three 
to six months from the 'present. Models should predict alternate 
futures" which are dependent on the major variables that direct 
futures. \ ^ 

3. Pafts of a future model for, the San Diego Community Colleges should 
Include the .following which are 'similar in some, cases to the 
Futurlstlcs objective. #2. » ^ 

a. Direct information or demand from, employers in business and 
industry^. 

b. General economic trends. 

* . ft ' 

c. Growth pattern trends. 

d. Demand from students. . ^ 
^ e. Migration plattern of our students.--- 
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f . The retirement pwjectlons of the work force in the respective 

occupational areas* 
g* The occupational skill and knowledge inventory of military personnel 

in the area who are near retirement:. ^ 

h. Popular trends in employment. The "in thing" to do. 

i. The number of people trained compared to ^:he job openings in the 
community influences the manpower supply and demand ratio. ^ 

- Included should be the number of students in majors or programs 
preparing for available jobs. 

j* Replacement needs should be identified as separate from additional ' 
manpower needs ^ 

Dr^ Acheson stressed emphatically the need for this district, or any district 
to prepare^ as- carefully as the faculty associations and unions for the process 
of '^collective bargaining. ' 

The following objectives are a guide to the establishment of a Futuristics 
Team in -the San Diego Community Colleges. 
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GOAL V 



GOAL* 



The San Diego Community Colleges will develop and use, a Futuristics team 
to study, predict, and distribute information about alternate futures, 



and to act as a service agent to organizational elements in the District. 

1. OBJECTIVE \ • ^ \ ' / 

The Chancellor will develop and implepaent *a plan on how the District 
may use effectively futures information. 

PERFORMANCE .INiP ICATOR - The Chancellor or his delegates will develop 
a plan on how the District may use effectively futures information. 
Completion of this plan indicates achievement of the first part of objective.- 
\ Implementing criteria will ^be developed as an indicator for the "implementing 
oart. ^ 



' jtrie plan will i|\clude the development of a communications network. 
. The network will incorporate criteria for collection, monitoring ' 
disseminating and using futures information. -The network^will 
emphasize two way communication both intra- campus and inter- campus 
and district. The network will Establish criteria fot message 
transmission between sender and receiver and reciprocal transmissions, 

b. The network stations will include: ' ^. 

1. chief site administrators ♦ 

2. second level managers of the site, * ^ 

3. curriculum and Instructional planners, . . 
4» student services faculty and staff, 

5. budget priority judges, 

6. second level managers of the district, 

7. master planning orgainization manager, 

8. placement officers, dareer center coordinators, work experience 
coordinators. > . 

c. All major departments and divisions both district and campus will 
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c. (continued) . . 

be stations in the communications network plan. 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT - PHASE I ■ 

• — ^ — 7~ ^ 

t. ■ OBJECTIVE ' 

THe Futuri,stlcs specialist will develop a plan oh how to- collect 
- futures information and evaluate it so that its reliability is 
maximized'. ' " ; . " 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - The Futuristics specialist and his. delegates 
will develop a plan on how j:o collect and evaluate futuristics 
information. Completion of this^lan indicates achievement of the 
^ objective. 

SUGGESTION' ' 

a. The collection of futures information will inclucle the following 
. information categories. ^ 

^ 1.- Public utilities analysis of the futiir^e. 

2* County planning departments analysis^ 
3. National level futuristics study or planning groups. 
. 4» Statistical data which shows a variety of past and present 
relationships relating to economic, manpower, technological 
and ^educational relationships. 
5. Jobs available from want ads. 
6l National trends relating to economic, manpower, technological and 
educational activities. 

7. Political trends and legislative changes which affect manpower 
needs and resources in the community. 

8. Intervie\^§ with planners from local and national businesses 
and industries.^ 

9. Interviews with advisory committees. 

' 10. Identification of sources which staff manpQ«/er needs in San 

Diego County. 129 
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11. Coiranunity surveys, 
b. Vocational Education Coordinators will participate in the collection 
and evaluation of data. ^ ' 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT. - PHASE I 

e 

3., OBJECTIVE . 

Conduct a feasibility study on the location of facilities and resource 
requirements for the optimum operation of a Futuristics Unit. - 

PERFORMANCE INDICATOR - ,..-The Chancellor will delegate his representatives 
to cpnduct this feasibility study. This objective will be achieved 
when the study is delivered. to the Chancellor* 

OBJECTIVE TREATMENT ~ PHASE I . 

This chapter has presented five prinjary goals. Thirty-five objectives 
were prepared for the Organization goal^ twenty-five for the Instruction 
goal, five for Cost Effectiveness, twenty-two for Student Services arid 
three for Futuristics. . . ^ 

Each, objective was designed as a management objective which can change 
the output of the organization. It is strongly urged that after agree- 
ment has been reached on, what objectives tp adopt, a "change analysis" 
should be applied to each one* Also, each objective should be placed 
on a time line for implvementation. ' » 
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WHAT OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS GO WHERE? 



We. have presented a view of the future in terms of a philosophy, ^he 
locality of San Diego, the manpower picture between 1975-S5,, and "goals 
and objectives. - ' ' . 



Our community is also becoming xaore aware of how the instructional sa^ices 
of our District can hel^ people upgrade themselves ,in their job or 
prepare for better p^Jijgones. More and more .residents are also becoming 
aware of the opporturiitie^to retrain which fr^ees a person to move to' 
another occupation or cope with unemployment. * ^ 



San Diego is a "Navy town." More and, more service People are grasping 
the opportunity through our expanding programs to prepare for re-entry ^ 
into the civilian world of work or for greater responsibility in the Navy. 

.In addition to campus-locations, the picture of where we need to go 
should show which programs are allocated to which sites in the community 

'Where business and industrial . activities jare carried on. 



The allocation of programs give body and character to the various parts of 
.the college system. • 



CAREER CLUSTERS ^ ^ 

Prerequisite to allocating occupational programs is the development of programs 
fashioned into building blocks. The name given to these building blocks is Career. 
Clusters. The way these blocks or elements of blocks go together on a campus 
becomes in large part the identity of .that campus. • 
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The definition of Career Cluster in this report is a cluster o^ occupational 
, programs with common strands of vocational interests and somewhat similar 
activities running through all the programs. ^ * , 

£ 

\There is the assumption that the task of identifyiiig occupations which 
students in each program may enter is relatively straightforward. 

College planners can assemble courses through career, clusters in which the 
« faculty, squipment, facilities, and kinds of students are somewhat similat. 

Planners and managers can often more easily reallocate the resources of time, 
..motfey, and :persohnel in these clusters to accommodate cycles, or directions 

of the community's demand for labor, or the students' demands for educational 

services. * 

Each Career Cluster will have built into it a career ladder system. This 
ladder* will show students how they can progress from the less complex 
•programs to the more complex ones. To do this, each cluster will stratify 
its programs into levels of complexity. These levels identify both the 
complexity of instruction and infer the complexity of the -job. 

Career Clusters have the advantage of allowing students- to explore ^ih 
educational-occupational pathways which are sbmewhat similar. The Career 
Cluster organizes occupational exploratidn into more efficient activity 
^for our students. * .\ . ' 
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This stratification of complexity level permits the District to group similar 
levels of complexity of programs at the same site. • 

Here is an example of a Career Ladder within a cluster: ' * 

Oocupatlonal Program / Site Location reflated to level ' 

. ^ ' of complexity 

* ' Automechanlcs ,^Sklll Center ^ . 

. Automotive Technology Community College 

Option 1 • 

Industrial Technology • 4 year college after completing 

prerequisites 

^ Option 2 ' . , 

^ ^ Mechanical Engineer . 4 year college after completing " , , 

•^ prerequisites ^ 

Option' 3 

Business Management 4 year college after completing 

(Car Business) prerequisites 

) ' ; * ^ , / \ 

These ladders ^.need to be developed within each cluster. There was 
. ' insufficient time to complete this task for this report, * 

The concept of opert. entry -open exit should be integrated into the career 
cluster concept. For example, a student may take a Skills Center course 
in Welding, then gq to work for a year. He becomes interested"* in the field 
and wants to advance. He returns to. City College, 'majors in Welding 
^ < Technology and earns a A.S. degree. He gets ^college credit for his work 

ab the Skill Center . It partially meets his lab or practical work in Welding. 

It may be possible for him to take p.art of a semester at a time in some of 
his vork. He has more degrees of freedom as to when he can enter and^'i^hen he 
can leave some courses of study than the traditional structure. This is another 
aspect ol.open entry - open exit. 

Our student then completes his pce-engineering prerequisites at night while 
working as a Welding Technjblogist. Three years later he transfers" to a , 
four year college and majors in mechanical engineering. While attending 
^ the university, he works summers as a Welding* Technologist to earn money 1 On 

^ERJC . for his education. There is almost an infinite variety of patterns a ' 3 
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student may follow in meeting his . educational needs through this approach.- 

The career clusters and occupational programs for each cluster are siio.wn in 
Appendix <J. These were acceptable to the task force on a "first reading" • v. 
^ basis. They are recommended in this report as the' SDCC Career Clusters pending^ 
d routine review iand analysis of all work in the report* , ^ 

The proposed Career Clusters are: . ' ' " - . ^ 

agricultum:, environmental and energy conservation 
business, marketing and distribution" • ' ^ 

^ management and supervision , " * ' 

" .^CONSTRUCTION ' 

ENGINEERING RELATED, DESIGN AND PRE-PROFESSIONAL' . 

• ■ „* • • 

ELECTRONICS AND ELECTRICAL * 
HEALTH SERVICES 

/ 

MEDIA. CREATIVE ARTS, HUMANITIES . " * , ' . , • ' ^ 

OFFICE • , " _ 

PUBLIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE . • 

■ TRADE AND TECHNICAL 

TRANSPORTATION: SERVICES AND OPERATION ' ■ , 

LEVELS OF COMPLEXITY ' ,' ' 

Task Force members had a vigor<^us challenge when they d^me to grips with the 
problem di Identifying levels of complexity* The first effort. to stratify 
programs, produced the following classifications: 



Pre-professional. 

^ ' Technical ^ * * J 

Para-professional 

Trade . • ? , 

Retraining 

) Joh; Upgrading ^ * 

App^ndl?c c , page 1 shows this classification systeia. 

The problem which Task Force members found with this first approach was the 
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ambiguity of terms such as para-professional, technical, and vocational 
which was inserted 'and then withdrawn. They meant different .levels of 
complexity to different people and none of the major occupational classification 
systems used thert to classi'ify one/levei" of jjob complexity. •■ 

Suggested site locations for each occupational program are also detailed 
in Appendix C along with the rejected "level of complexity" classification.^ 
The cdmplexity levels and site locations in the present chart, which' is 
Appendix C, need to^be rewritten. ' , ■ , 

A new" ptogram complexity level classification was worked out by members of 
the Taafk Force. It is recommended for consideration and displayed here 
not only as a classi'fication system, but as a basic guide to site 
allocation which is one of the major charges' to this Task -Force. . • 
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BASIC SITE. ALLOCATION GUIDE' . 
FOR OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 
AND program" complexity LEVEL . 
•'^ CLASSIFICATION 



OCCUPATIONAL 
SKILL. 'LEVEL 



II 



.III 



9 IV 



•SKILL LEVEL 
DESCRIPTION 

Basic Skills to meet minimum 
job entry requirements 
18 - 20 weeks 



SIT&-^ 
CLASSIFICATiSS- 



1. Skill Centers 

2. *AduXt Center,? 

3. Satellite Locations 

irv community*' 

4. E'.C.C* 

!• Adult Centeir 
2* E-C.C; V 



l\ , College Campuses 



Maximum of one year'^'length 
programs with heavy concer\trations 
on specialized Skills 

One and two-year programs with 
more complex theoretical and/or 
'^manipulative requirements which 
can lead to an Associates Degree ^ f 

or tran;?fer to a four year college ' ' _ - ' 

Job Upgrading: course length 1. Evening College 
^varies from Weeks .to months. Subject 2. Goyemment, ^ ^ 
matter~ranges^ffo¥ -business.^^nd^ 



Concentration on speci'ali^d skills 
and knowledges.. 



industrial sites. 



i^ClCLARY 
t:ATEGORIES 

lA- 



IB 



IC 



DESCRIPTION 
Enrd,chmenti, Living Skills 



Basic Education 

Skills - Caifeer 

Diploma High School . \^ • 

Exploratory Opportfunit'ies 

* 

Special Vo^cational E^pcation 
Programs : , 



; ' . SITE. 
CLASSIFltATION 

1. Adult Cen tiers 

,2.; Satellite Locations 

i\ A^uit Centers 

2. Satellite Locations 



Iw Xdult Centctrs . 
^. 2. Skill Centers 
^ 3. E.C.C; 
. 4. Evening tJollege 



Objective //13, Goal II • Instruction, has lis^ied some suggested criteria 
that may be used in the site selection criteria; 
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interview was conducted with^the Presidents' of Citjr, Evening, Mesa, and the , 
Miramar campuses and the DiTector""of~the Adult Centers to learn their views 
\ on how they 'see the arrangement of programs and career clusters on jfheir 
• ^^campus^s in th^future. A. general discussion was held with the Director of 
£vC.C., but*a more specific interview still needs to.be conducted with, 
him for this purpose, 



There has not been sufficient time to write up and verify with each oiae the 
views of these, chief administrative of ficers. 

To answer the question raised .in this chapter, "what(joccxipational programs 
go* where?" .farther study is .required.^ Some prerequisite questions have 
been answered .sub jecf to review which are: 

11 The arrangement of career clusters or "building blocks" of 

programs. \» ' , 

2» A l^asic- guide for site allocation of programs and the stratification 
" ^ of* complexity of programs.^. . . \ 

We still ne(^d to .answef. these questions: 

3. What will tlxe future community surrounding each campus be like 
in 1985^ and 1^95? <It is assumed this information is available 
/ far collection and analysis) • 

A. What resources, lisirig alternative estimates,, will be available to 

" eacjb campus between now and 1985r^' * * 

5 i How does each campus view itself as ^developing career •clusters 
and occupafeiona^l programs? (the faculties. Deans of Vocational 
Education ,and Presidents of -each ''campus need to be interviewed 
in order to*obtain data necessary to answer this question adequately) 
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^These. five kinds/ of ^information need to be Integrated to answer. the basic 
question, ''How do we.allocaite vocational *progrlims among our various colleges 
and centers?" A set of oite selection criteria for occupational programs 
needs to!" be established ♦ 



The following staff manpower estimates are suggested as needed to answer the. 
I project question* It will he necessary to obtain the cooperation 
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"as needed of Presidents, Deans of Vocational Education and Coordinators.. 

Question' //3 5'='mandays Management .Studies Staff 

Question //4 . 3 mandays Management Studies Staff 

Question //5 '^^'^ 4^ .mandays Managemerie Studies Staff 

i 

An integration of the information and the development of a plan wi^ take 
10 mandays. This includes .feedback time between interviewees and staff. 
It also includes a (needing with an advisory group of community members to 
"ifeact to the propQsals recotnmended in the plan, tot^al mandays is 

r . . ^ > 

estimated at 28. , . 
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CHAPTER VI 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



The management objectives developed in this report wiil iead^the way, if 
approved and acted upon, to major changes and improvements in the Career Education 
effort of the San Diego Community College District. 

e ' . ' 

^ ' The^ foliowlng--spaciftc_re.cpr^ listed with the exception of 

recommendation No. i which is comprehensive in nature. ' ^ 

1. Develop and implement an organizational strategy which will translate 

into action all oBjectives aftei: analysis and acceptance ty the governance 
body of the San Diego Community- Colleges ; 

"^2. Implements- at the earliest opportunity a survival eclucation program. 

3. Establish an intensive seminar program to qualify all community college 
- counselors as effective career counselors. Orient and familiarize 

occupational program faculty with career counseling processes so they may 
' participate effectively in the career guidance activities of their students. 

4- AHocate the Master Planning and Management Studies Staff the time 

necessary to answer in depth the questiotv, "How do we allocate vocational 
\ programs .^mong our various colleges and centers?" Inadequate • treatment 
of this question can. hamper the optimum development of our community 
college district. ' ■ 

i;. Reallocate resource sayings generated by using innovate methods to reduce the 
cost^ of instruction. ' ^ .v - 

6. Commission a consultant in Futuristics to assist the Sah Diego 
Community Colleges establish an organization, operating procedures, 
a communications network, and a methodology for a Futuristics Tean?C 

. 

7. Prepare intensively for collective bargaining which appears to be 
drawing close to implementation. 

' >, ■ ^ ■ ■ 
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Chapter VI 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



8. Establish an effective operation for a county wide vocational education 
council for the purpose of articulation between institutions in the county 
Particular attention will be given to the balancing of timnpower training 
« outputs with community needs. * 



9. Each objective approved for incorporation into the master plan will be 
treated with a/'change analysis'* and placed on a time line for j 
implementation. ' ' ^ - , ^ 

• ^ ^ - . ^ ; ' • f 

10. Assign a task group under ^thel leadership of the Directof of Management 

Serviced to make operational a program and cost effiectiveness methodology 
for instructional programs in the district. . ^ ! '-^ 
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